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About the Book 


In Islam, the question of the Divine Attributes has 
been treated from various perspectives. In the beginning 
it was viewed primarily as a semantic and metaphysical 
oroblem. A later introduction, its logical aspect, however, 
was its most important side. The translator attempts to 
treat the problem with this logical aspect predominantly 
in mind. Limited both by the scope of this work and by 
the task of bringing this vast material into reasonable 
compass, he confines himself to the treatment of the 
problem as it unfolds in Islamic Peripatetic thought, and 
the Ash‘arite school, with Ghazali being the major 
representative of the latter. He tests the validity of some 
of Ghazali’s statements in Iqtisad against the former 
schools and his findings *a Plato and Aristotle. 

Iqtisad is Ghazali’s most sophisticated major work on 
Kalam. ‘ He himself holds Iqtisad in high esteem. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I 

THE PROBLEM IN ITS HISTORICO- 
PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEXT 

Much af what is found in Islamic philosophical 
thinking expresses conceptions similar to those held 
by other religions A historico-philosophical treat- 
ment of the problem of the divine predicates or attri¬ 
butes (sifdt) would not be entirely complete, therefore, 
if it ignored the conceptions of these religions, es¬ 
pecially given the contention that all the sects of Islam 
were influenced in thjs respect by Judaic and Christian 
thinking. 1 Consideration of the issue of divine predi¬ 
cates in other religions, however, must be left to sub¬ 
sequent studies. 

In Islam, the question of the divine attributes has 
been treated from various perspectives. In the be¬ 
ginning it was viewed primarily as a semantic and 
; metaphysical problem. A later introduction, its logi¬ 
cal aspect, however, was its most important side. 
Our attempt, therefore, will treat the problem With 
this logical aspect predominantly in mind. Since we 
are limited both by the scope of this work and by 
the task of bringing this vast material into reasonable 
compass, we would confine ourselves to the treatment 
of the problem as it unfolds in Islamic peripatetic 
ought, and the Ash'arite school, with Ghaz5.fi be¬ 
ing the major representative of the latter. The vali¬ 
dity of some of Ghaz5ll*s statements in Iqtisad would 
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be tested against the former schools and our findings 
in Plato and Aristotle! Comparisons, made within the 
narrow limits we have set for this chapter, yield, we 
recognise, ljmch discrepancy and even disharmony 
and contradiction, but we hope that the important 
doctrines will stand out clearly. 

Clearly, Muslim thinkers recognised that they had 
a problem in the language of the Qur'an. A close 
examination of any tract on dogmatics or the here- 
siologies of al-Ash*arl, al-Baghd&di, SbahrastSnl, or 
Ibn Hazm yields two aspects of this problem. The 
first aspect, the semantic one, is the description of 
God. Terms which are used to describe God are the 
same terms which are used in ordinary speech to de¬ 
scribe ordinary beings. In particular, the Qur'anic 
language permits the use of anthropomorphical terms 
such as eye, hand, face, etc , 2 and the present parti¬ 
ciple is used to designate certain aspects of the Divine 
activity. The second aspect, the ontological one, is the 
real significance of the language used to describe God. 
What is the relation between these divine attributes 
and the divine essence ? Were those attributes God s 
essence, according to His essence or superadded to His 
essence ? Definitely then, as Allard points out, the 
central problem was one of a “Revelation which God 
Himself has sent in a language that can be absorbed 
by men.” 3 

Once the problem was recognised, other problems 
asserted themselves as necessary corollaries. These 
problems will be discussed presently. Some Muslim 
thinkers, however, thought they found the solution 
in the doctrine of taml or allegorical interpretation 
of these terms used in the Qur'an to describe God. 
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Others sought to accept these predicates and some¬ 
how avoid the dangers of allegorical interpretation. 
Still a third group took them literally. But this did 
not mark the end of the problem because the logical 
consequences of both denial and affirmation of these 
attributes could not be escaped. 

The group that relied most heavily on allegorical 
interpretation were the Mu'tazilah. This was neces¬ 
sary if their denial of the existence of real attributes 4 
in God—to safeguard His unity—were to be main¬ 
tained. The attributists, however, were two groups. 
There were those who accepted the real attributes 
and thus were forced to substitute the doctrine of 
bila kayf * i.e. without questioning how and without 
need for ta'ml, and those who took the terms predi¬ 
cated of God in the Qur’an literally and were thus 
abusively labelled mushabbihah ,* i.e. likeners. 

We, therefore, move to examine the problem 
against three of Ghazaii's assertions : (1) that God is 
existent, eternal a parte ante , eternal a parte post ; He 
is not a substance (jawhar), not a composite body and 
neither is He an accident (*arad) t nor is He defined; 
He is not in a direction ; He is seen and is knowable; 
God is one ; 7 (2) that God is knowing, powerful, liv¬ 
ing, willing, hearing, seeing, and speaking; 8 and (3) 
that these seven attributes are not the essence but are 
superadded to the essence. The Maker of the world is 
knowing according to knowledge, living according to 
life, powerful according to power, and so is ths case 
in the rest oMhe attributes. 9 

An as yet undeclared purpose of this chapter is to 
show also that the approach and material dealt with 
in the tqtisad is similar to the material and approach 
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in Tahafut al-Falasifah (Destruction ojthe Philosophers). 
In the Iqtisdd we find a twofold conception of the 
unity of God. This twofold conception is also found 
in the Tahdful and, although it is there stated as that 
of al-F&r&bl and Ibn Sln&, we know that Ghaz&ll is 
not objecting to the concept itself as he is objecting 
to the danger involved in the methods employed to 
prove it, and hence the chiding tone in the use of 
such terms as ‘old aslihim and ' aid maslakihim, ie. 
according to their premise and according to their 
method. 

The twofold conception of God's unity is stated 
by Ghaz9.ll in the Iqtisdd as follows: Firstly, God's 
unity means that "God is one which means the nega¬ 
tion of anything other than He and the affirmation 
of His essence." 10 This echoes what he says in the 
Tahdful, viz. that the philosophers were unable "to 
prove that God is one, and that it is not permissible 
to suppose two Necessary Beings each of whom is 
without cause." 11 Secondly, the term "one," he tells 
us in the Iqtisdd, means the denial of plurality in the 
sense that by "one" is meant that: 

He does not accept divisibility, i.e. He has no quantity, neithei 
definition nor magnitude. It also means that He has no equal 
in rank and absolutely no equal (IS nid) in any manner. He has 
no contrary (did), for what is understood by contrary is that 
which alternates with a thing in the same locus, but God has no 
locus for He is without contrary. By having no equal [nid) we 
mean that all that which is other than He is created by Him, 
for if He has an equal, it would be either like Him from all as¬ 
pects or higher than He is or lower than He is [i.e.*Ghazali ne¬ 
gates duality, ithnayntyyah]. God is more perfect and has no 
equal in essence (haqiqah) or attributes. 12 

This second concept is repeated in a slightly differ* 
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rent form in the Tahafut. It is important to note again 
that, in the Tahafut, the statements are made as those 
of the philosopher and that GhazSJi's objection to 
them, we think, is one of method rather than sub¬ 
stance. The denial of plurality in God’s essence is 
stated there as: 

Plurality comes to the essence from five aspects: (1) being 
receptive to division whether actually or conceptually ; (2) from 
the intellectual division of a thing into two different concepts, 
not quantitively, like the division of a body into matter (haySli) 
and form (surah); (3) plurality through attributes by the supposi¬ 
tion of knowledge, power, and will, for if the existence of such 
attributes were necessary, necessary existence would be common 
to both v God's] essence and these attributes, thereby negating 
unity; (4) an intellectual plurality resulting from the composition 
of genus and differentia; (5) the plurality of the essence and 
existence. 13 

The same twofold conception of God’s unity is 
found in al-F9.r9.bl and Ibn Sln9. In al-F9.r9.bI the 
terms "The First" 14 or "The First Existent" 15 (al? 
Awwal and al-Mautjud al-Awwai) are used to designate 
"God," although the term "one" is also used. Al- 
F&rfibl’sconception of God’s unity is stated as follows: 
Firstly, God’s unity means that he is: 

(1) without any defect, that there is no existence which is 
more perfect or prior to His and there is no existence which is 
more ancient than His or on the same level, and, therefore. He 
could not possibly receive His existence from it; He is totally 
different by His essence from anything other than He is; (2) He is 
not dependent in His existence on another being; (3) He has no 
contrary (did) because the existence of a being contrary to an¬ 
other means that they are on the same level of existence, and, 
furthermore, the perfection of the existence of any being that 
has a contrary is achieved only when that contrary is annihilated. 
God is unique: 1 * 
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Secondly, it means that: 

(1) God is not divisible in His essence as in a definition. I mean 
that He is not divisible into parts which make His substance, 
and that is because the parts of the definition of His essence 
cannot possibly point to their opposite parts in His substance. 
For if this were the case, the parts which make His substance 
would have been the cause of His existence the way the concepts 
to which the parts of the definition point constitute the cause 
of the definition or the way matter and form cause the existence 
of that which subsists by them ; (2) if God's essence is not divis¬ 
ible in [the manner described above]. He is even far removed 
from quantitive divisibility. 17 

Echoing al-F&rSibl, Ibn Slnff’s conception of God's 
unity is stated in al-Najdt and al-Isharat wa al-Tan - 
bihat to mean the following : Firstly, God's unity 
means: 

(1) it is not permissible that there be two from whom one 
necessary being is produced ; (2) there should be no multiplicity 
in the Necessary Being ; (3) the Necessary Being by His essence 
cannot be a necessary being through another ... for what is made 
necessary through something else is posterior to that something 
else and depends upon it. 11 
Secondly, God’s unity means that: 

(1) God's essence is simple in the sense that His essence has 
no principles such as the parts of the quality, parts of the de¬ 
finition or formula which together may cause the Necessary Being 
to exist whether these are like matter and form or in some other 
manner such as being parts of a formula which explains the 
meaning of His name and thereby these parts would point to a 
thing which in existence differs essentially from another thing ; 

(2) the Necessary Being is incorporeal, not matter of bodies, not 
form of a body, not intellectual matter for an intellectual form, 
and neither is He an intellectual form in intellectual matter. 
He is not divisible into quantity or principle or in definition 
(qawl).' 9 •' ' 

This concept of the unity of God is an elaboration 
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on the embryonic Qur'Snic principle “Naught is there 
anything like Him** (laysa kamithiihi shay*), and both 
Muslim philosophers and theologians strived to re¬ 
concile this principle with other obviously anthropo¬ 
morphic terms. The methods, however, differed. Now, 
by combining this Qur’anic principle with the philoso¬ 
phical principle of the incorporeality of God, the 
three men arrived at the idea that God is indefinable 
and indivisible which means the exclusion of the genus 
and differentia. How did they all arrive at this con¬ 
cept of absolute simplicity of God, a concept which 
seems to be responsible for the rejection of the attri¬ 
butes by al-F5rabi, Ibn Slnfi, and the Mu'tazilah ? 

We should now turn to Plato and Aristotle as the 
latter is interpreted by al-Ffirfibl and see how the prob¬ 
lem is dealt with in their works, for both al-F&r&bi 
and Ibn Sln5 base themselves on them in this respect 
and in the case of al-F&rffbl, at least, there is an at¬ 
tempt to try to bridge the gap between Plato and 
Aristotle which has been epitomised in at-Jam * bayn 
ra*yey al-Hakimayn. 

In his Dialogues Plato treats God as either one of 
the ideas or as a supreme idea and, therefore, only 
through the understanding of that treatment can we 
reconstruct Plato’s notion of God. 

In the Phaedo, Plato describes the ideas as 
“simple” and “unchanging.” 20 In the Republic they 
are said to exist each as a unity. 21 In the Parmenides , 
Socrates, Plato’s spokesman, tells of a distinction 
between the ideas and the things that partake^of 
them. 22 In the Sophist , the ideas are described as in¬ 
corporeal. 23 In the Timaeus, the idea is said to be: 
Immovably the same forever; it cannot become younger or 
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older by time, nor can it be said that it came into being in the 
past, or has come into being now, or will come into being in the 
future; nor is it subject at all to any of those states which 
affect moving and sensible things and of which generation is the 
cause. 24 

Along with such predicates as simple, unchanging, 
existent, forever the same, and incorporeal, which 
Plato uses to describe God, he also uses such predi¬ 
cates as good 23 and "wise ... for that is a great name 
which belongs to God alone.*' 26 How does Plato re¬ 
concile such predication with his conception of the 
simplicity of the ideas ? 

In the Parmenides , Plato says: 

But tell me, Zeno, do you not further think that there is 
an idea of likeness, detached and existing by itself, and an op¬ 
posite idea, which is the essence of unlikeness, and that in these 
two you and I and all other things to which we apply the term 
may participate—things which participate in likeness become 
in that degree and manner like; and so far as they participate 
in unlikeness become in that degree unlike; or again are both 
like and unlike in the degree in which they participate in both? 
And even though all things partake of both opposites, and be 
both like and unlike to themselves by reason of this partici¬ 
pation, where is the wonder? 27 

It is clear then that Plato does not object to describ¬ 
ing sensible objects by opposite terms such as likeness 
and unlikeness, because sensible objects are composite. 
But of the ideas which, we are told, are simple, it 
seems, no opposite term should be predicated be¬ 
cause ideas do not at any time change. This is so, for 
clearly, as Plato says: 

The same thing cannot act or be acted upon in the same 
part or in relation to the same thing at the same time, in con¬ 
trary ways; and, therefore, whenever this contradiction occurs 
in things apparently the same, we know that they are really not 
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the same, but different. 22 

But since Plato himself has predicated certain terms 
of the ideas, what are these terms to be considered ? 
Plato talks of ideas which are capable of "intermix¬ 
ture** 29 and others which are not, We can, therefore, 
conclude that Plato does think that there are terms 
which can be predicated of God who is either one of 
the ideas or a being above the ideas. 

In a chapter entitled " al-Muthul al-Aflafiniyyah 
wa mawqif Arista minhd ," 30 al-F&rabl points out that 
Aristotle stood firmly opposed to Plato's incorporeal 
beings which are the ideas or, as al-F&r&bl describes 
them, "the divine ideas**. Excepting this, in his 
attempt at harmonising the thoughts of Plato and 
Aristotle, al-Fa.r5.bl mentions that in his Athdlujiya 
(Theology), Aristotle affirms the existence of spiri¬ 
tual forms" which are in God. God, according to al- 
F&r&bi's interpretation of Aristotle, is described as 
unlike anything in His quiddity (anniyyatihi), as indi¬ 
visible, immutable, and unalterable. 31 Aristotle per¬ 
mits the description of God by terms which are 
natural, logical, and univocal. 32 But when these terms 
are applied to God or to the "spiritual forms/* i.e. 
the ideas, they are used in a manner different from 
their application to ordinary beings. What al-F&r&bl 
here calls natural terms (aljdz tabi'iyyah ) are those 
terms which Plato calls "not opposite** as in describ¬ 
ing man, for example, by "animal" and "rational". 

Although we know now, on al-F&r&bi's authority, 
that Aristotle permits predicating univocal terms 
(alfax mutawati’ah) of God, we should seek confirma¬ 
tion of this assertion in Aristotle. Does Aristotle's in¬ 
divisibility of God exclude the genus and differentia 
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as is clearly the case with Ghaz&ll, Ibn Slnfi, and al- 
F&r&bi ? Aristotle enumerates iour predicables which 
are either genera or a species or properties or acci¬ 
dents . 33 What of these four is to be predicated of God 
and who is said to be one and incorporeal by Aris¬ 
totle ? Through the understanding of Aristotle's struc¬ 
ture of >the one, we expect to arrive at an answer. 
Now, accidents must be eliminated for they are to be 
found only in corporeal beings. According to Aristotle, 
the term "one" has many meanings: 

for in general those things that do not admit of division are 
called one in so far as they do not admit of it, e.g. if two things 
are indistinguishable qua man, they are one kind of man; if 
qua animal, one kind of animal; if qua magnitude, one kind of 
magnitude. 34 

The question is whether Aristotle considers God as 
these beings which could be called one even though 
they are divisible into quantity, substance, and acci¬ 
dent. Some things are called one because of the unity 
of their definition, e.g. man, although every definition 
is divisible into genus and differentia. Aristotle predi¬ 
cates many terms of God such as the “one ," 35 eternal 
and unchangeable , 30 the good and the beautiful , 37 
causing motion , 33 and thinking . 39 As al-F&r&bl points 
out, such predicates are used by Aristotle to describe 
God in a manner different from their application to 
corporeal beings. Things which are called one are 
divisible but God as an incorporeal being is indivis¬ 
ible. Things which are described as moving are moved 
but God is a prime mover; things which are called 
thinking think of an object external to themselves 
but God, when 4 He thinks, “thought and object of 
thought are the same ." 40 These predicates must fall 
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within Aristotle's previously mentioned four predi¬ 
cables. God's indivisibility excludes parts or divisi¬ 
bility into substance and accident or matter and form. 
In the Topica, however, Aristotle argues that genera 
and species have no real existence and hence they 
coaid not be prior to the subject defined , 41 or be its 
cause . 42 What causes one species to break up into 
j numerically many individuals is matter but the “pri- 
| mary essence has no matter, for it is complete real¬ 
ity. So the unmovable first mover (God) is one both 
in definition and in number ." 43 Now we realise that 
Aristotle includes under “immovable mover" the 
heavenly spheres, but these are themselves moved by 
j an accidental motion by something else," 44 while God 
is absolutely immovable. And in any case these prin¬ 
ciples are immaterial and hence the differences be¬ 
tween them are specific differences, i.e. each of them 
is a unique species although their genus is com non. 
But we have pointed out that Aristotle reminds us 
that genera and species have no real existence 43 and, 

I therefore, their predication of God does not introduce 
real division in His essence. The argument that God’s 
case, then, is not different from that of any difinitum, 
for a definition implies a distinction between matter 
and form, despite Aristotle's assertion that God is 
immaterial, would be answered by him that matter is 
not necessarily sensible. It is also intelligible 46 

Ibn Sln&, on the other hand, agrees with Aristotle 
when he says that the principle mover cannot be 
many. The other heavenly spheres, also, are movable. 
The movable mover, however, is numerically “one" 
and he moves the rest of the kurat al-samd,' 47 i e. the 
heavenly spheres which are immaterial 48 ( mufdriqah 
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lUrtnadiah). He also affirms Aristotle's idea that the 
genus and species which are universals have no real 
existence (/a kulli ‘dtntttiy fil wujud) • 
no universal is general in existence, for the existence of a 
universal in actuality is only in the intellect and that is the 
form which exists in the intellect, whose actual or potential 
relation'to every single thing Is the same. 4 * 

In the logic of the Nujat. Ibn SlnS classifies five uni¬ 
versal predicables, four of which we have already 
shown cannot be predicated of God in the ordinary 
sense. These five predicables (at-alfaz al- khamsah) are : 
genera, species, differentiae, property (khdssah), and 
the accidents." Of these, property is rather problem¬ 
atic. Starting with the statement that the First 
Necessary Being is simple, indivisible, and free from 
matter and its attachments. 51 Ibn Sin& argues that 
the divine predicates are properties which, when 
applied to God* imply no multiplicity or divisibility 
of the essence of the “one". 51 But Ibn Sln5 predicates 
them in a special manner: God, for example, is wi - 
ing, knowing, living, powerful, h <**"«***, i.e. in 
virtue of His essence. This is so, says Ibn Slnfi, for, 
when it is said that God is Intellect, is intellected, and in¬ 
tellects, this means in actuality God’s existence, from which 
matter and its attachments are excluded and a certain relation is 
posited. Therefore, when we say the First, we only mean the 
relation of His existence to the whole. 54 
This echoes Aristotle's statement: 

And life also belongs to God; for the actuality of thought is 
life, and God is that actuality; and God’s self-dependent ac un ¬ 
ity is life most good and eternal. We say. therefore, that God 
a living being, eternal, most good, so that life and duration 
continuous and eternal belong to God; for this is God. 55 

Explaining this further. Ibn Sln§. asserts that 
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ordinary beings have life because of two faculties 
which make life possible for them ; they will, because 
of an intention, but His knowledge is His will 56 for 
the reality which God intellects is His very know¬ 
ledge, power and will 57 because what issues from God 
issues in virtue of His essence ( li dhdtihi) and does not 
entail divisibility or multiplicity in His essence for 
the “First Cause" is numerically one, is immaterial 
and pure intellect. 38 What Ibn Sln§. meant by "a 
certain relation" 59 could be interpreted as what is 
known as positive predicates or attributes of action, 
for he also refers to what he calls “Sifdtma ( aaS’Salb ,,6 °. 
or negative attributes. He explains this kind of pre¬ 
dicates as follows: "if someone describes The Ftrst as 
'substance,' he would mean His existence with the 
negation of His being in a substratum and if he 
describes Him as The One , he would mean the Exist¬ 
ent Himself with the negation of His divisibility into 
quantity, the negation of definition, and the negation 
of a partner ( sharik ) to him." 61 This is Ibn Sln&'s 
position as we can see and as stated in al-Najdt . 

The Ash'arites are represented by Ghaz5.ll. They 
reject the views of Ibn Sin5, viz. that the attributes 
are the essence, for, according to Ghaz&lf, this would 
be tautological, 6 i.e. tantamount to saying God is 
God. We have already quoted Ghaz5ll as saying that 
God's attributes are eternal and superadded to the 
essence, 63 and he forewarns us that these attributes 
are not the essence but rather point to the essence. 
In the fahafiU, however, he attacks both al-F5rabi 
and Ibn Sin5 and their arbitrary conception of the 
simplicity of God 64 which forced them to deny to God 
real attributes. This arbitrariness, Ghaz5ll points out 
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stems from their doctrine of Wajib al-Wujud. Neces¬ 
sary Being« which they have acquired from their 
conception of the necessary and the possible and not 
from the distinction between the eternal and 
tingent. Ghaz&U's understanding of the doctrine of the 
Necessary Being is that it furnishes the proof for the 
existence of a being wbo is without a cause but not 
without composition if their conception of the unity 
of the essence rejects the multiplicity of attributes “ 
which are eternal. He urges the philosophers to set 
aside the doctrine of the Necessary Being and t e 
doctrine of simplicity because it is vulnerable* and 
to see whether the attributes are lmcompatible with a 
being who has no cause He argues that there is no 
incompatibility, a conclusion he draws from his 
enumeration of three types of relation 
exist between God’s essence and the attributes . (a) 
both essence and attributes are independent from 
each other s (6) they depend on each other; (c) t e 
essence is not dependent on the attributes but the 
latter are. His choice is the third kind of relationship. 
Thus he makes by providing his own conception of 
the expression Necessary Being which he explains: as 
meaning having no efficient cause,® and "just as the 
mind is capable of intellecting an eternal Existent 
who has no cause, it is also capable of intellecting an 
eternal Existent who bas attributes and who has no 
cause for the existence of both His essence and 

^Ghaaall concludes his discussion of the problem in 
his usual uncompromising tone and in scathing terms 
by belittling the intellectual methods and proofs o 
metaphysics. 
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AL-IQTISAD FIL-1‘TIQAD, METHOD AND 
IMPORTANCE 

Although Ghaz9.il may have hurled criticism 
against kaldm , he retained a mutakallim side to his 
complex person. As a mutakallim, he dealt with the 
major issues of kaldm which al-Ash'ari had treated 
and defended, except that at GhazSll's hands these 
issues receive a fresh treatment, more thorough, more 
comprehensive, and more systematic than in any of 
his predecessors. Particularly new is his treatment of 
these issues as problems of logical judgment. Ghaz9.ll 
was the first mutakallim to use Aristotelian logic to 
defend matters of dogma, a method which al-Juwayni 
had attempted without exhausting its potentials. 1 
This "new*’ method is abundantly demonstrated in 
Ghaz&lTs Tahdjut al-Falasifah and al-Radd 4 aid al- 
Bdtiniyyah, both of which he considers tracts on dog¬ 
matics. 2 It appears also in Qawd 4 id al-Adillah and al- 
Risalah al-Qudsiyyah and in this work with which we 
are dealing, al-lqti$dd. 

In defending the use of logic to prove issues of a 
dogmatic nature, Ghazfili says: 

But logic is not a monopoly of theirs [i.e. the philosophers]; 
rather it is the principle [asl) which we call in the art ° a m 
the “Book of Logical Reasoning” (Kitab al-Naxar). They altered 
its expressions to sound impressive. We may also call it the 
“Book of Dialectics” ( Jadal) or we may call it intellectual per¬ 
ception. When a dilettante hears the term “logic,” he thinks it 
is a mysterious art which the mutakatlimun do not know and 
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only philosophers have access to it. 3 

Numerous examples can be given to show GhazSLlf s 
complete acceptance of logic as a sound method for 
acquiring truth. He says in Maqdsid al-Faldsifah : 

... as for logical judgments, they are mostly correct and are 
rarely erroneous, but they fi.e. the philosophers] differ from the 
People of the Truth concerning them only in terminology and ap¬ 
plications but not in meaning and conclusions. 4 

This final acceptance of Aristotelian logic is exempli¬ 
fied in Iqiisdi by Ghaz&tt’s use of categorical syllo¬ 
gisms as distinct from hypothetical syllogisms which 
are certain truth-functional arguments. It may be said 
that what are traditionally known as syllogisms are 
arguments wherein a categorical statement is derived 
as a conclusion from two categorical statements as pre¬ 
mises, the three statements being so related that there 
are altogether only three terms, each of which appears 
in two of the statements. Ghaz9.ll uses what he calls 
valid syllogisms. A valid syllogism is said to be of such 
form as to be incapable of leading from true premises 
to a false conclusion. Two examples of his syllogisms 
run as follows: 

(a) Every originated beiog requires a cause for 
its origination, 
the world is originated, 
therefore the world has a cause. 5 

{ b) Any masterly work proceeds from a powerful 
agent, 

the world is a masterly work, 

therefore the world proceeds from a powerful 

agent. 6 

Then GhazSlI explains the terminology used and at 
the end offers the demonstration. Each premise is re- 
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peated and proved. In the major premise of example 
(a), after pointing out that existence is fundamentally 
real, Ghaz&li admits the existence of beings such as 
bodies and accidents, which can be perceived “by the 
senses," 7 and its reality does not have to be demon¬ 
strated. But the major premise also includes the exist¬ 
ence of a being (i.e. a cause which is not perceived 
by the senses). It exists, none the less, and the world 
exists through it and through its power. 8 To prove 
this latter assertion Ghaz9.ll merely explains the mean¬ 
ing of the terms “eause" and “being which requires 
a cause," and “if the opponent understands the terms, 
his intellect would necessarily accept [the explana¬ 
tion]." 9 He then deals with the minor premise, “the 
world is originated". This is not perceived by the 
senses and hence must be proven. 10 After pointing out 
that by the world he means nothing other than com¬ 
posite bodies, he develops his demonstration in the 
form of another syllogism : 

No body is free from originated things ; 

all bodies which are not free from originated 

things 

are originated ; 

therefore every body is originated. 14 
Ghaz&ll dwells at length on the major premise which 
he proves in two sections. The first section is that move- 
ment and rest are real things and “the substance is 
never free from them." 12 The second section is that 
both movement and rest are originated things. As for 
movement and rest, Ghaz9.ll says that this is a super¬ 
fluous issue for a book like Iqtisdd and that it does 
not deserve all the attention it received in books on 
Kalam , 13 for no sane person would doubt the existence 
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of accidents in himself, such as pain, sickness, hunger, 
thirst, and other states. The observation of the exter¬ 
nal world would also provide similar findings, viz. 
that everything is in constant change and that such 
change is contingent. But since his opponents, con¬ 
cerning this point, are the philosophers, Ghaz5.li feels 
he should discuss it because they do not concede the 
contingency of the world although they concede that 
the bodies in the world are divided into (a) heavenly 
spheres which are perpetually in motion, their indi¬ 
vidual motions being originated though they are eter¬ 
nally and sempiternally in succession, and (b) the 
four elements which exist in the sublunar world and 
which share an eternal matter that gives subsistence 
to their forms and accidents, and the latter two being 
originated. The four elements, however, are never 
free from originated forms because from their origi¬ 
nated mixtures are formed the elements, plants, and 
animated beings 14 GhazSll says that a lengthy dis¬ 
cussion is not necessary to prove what is self-evident 
but for form’s (rasin's) sake he would discuss these 
issues. Proving what is self-evident obscures issues 
rather than sheds light on them. 15 He realises that 
what he calls self-evident meets with two objections. 
He spends some time explaining the second of these 
objections through the explanation of the expression, 
"an accident which subsists in a locus . This way, 
GhazSll feels he has clearly demonstrated the major 
premise of the second syllogism, “the world is origi¬ 
nated,” for it is precisely against the philosopher s 
assertion that the world is not originated, that 
GhazilJ states the minor premise of his second syllo¬ 
gism and it is on this that the whole thesis rests, and 
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it is here that a real demonstration appears and it is 
an argurnentum ad absurdum. As a matter of fact, the 
conclusion of Ghazali is that “the truthfulness of our 
premise has thus become evident by means of the 
third method of reasoning mentioned in the fourth 
preliminary at the beginning of the book.” 16 The 
third method in the fourth preliminary states that the 
opponent is free to contest the validity of the conclu¬ 
sion by refusing to admit the premise. 17 This freedom 
which he grants to the opponent is “honest, but 
reflects fragility in his rational argument.” 18 For 
GhazS.lI, no discrepancy exists in so far as the oppo¬ 
nent would admit the reality of the origination of the 
world, a postulate necessary for the very groundwork 
of Ghaz&ll’s rational system. This postulate, he 
argues, is known through reason without any recourse 
to the revealed word (sAar‘) being necessary. 19 But, 
implicitly, it is shat ‘ which imposes on reason the 
truthfulness of the postulate. Ghaz&li concludes his 
demonstration of the origination of the world by 
various verses from the Qur’Sn because for him that 
is all self-evident 20 and if he demomtrates' what is 
self-evident, it is for the sake of logic and out of sheer 
desire to consolidate the system he is defending. In 
ending his first treatise by the Qur Snic verse , if 
there were gods other than Allah in them [i.e. in 
heavens and earth], they would be decaying: 21 This, 
for Ghazali, is the unanswerable proof and one should 
not seek further demonstration. This is not mere 
literary analysis or mere impression. 22 It reflects the 
conviction of Ghazali’s inner self. Although he argues 
that even prophets were not sent to prove the exist¬ 
ence of God and the origination of the world, but 
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were sent to teach His unity, we find elsewhere that 
he permits arguing for the existence of God when the 
arguments are drawn from and sustained by the 
Qur’an. 25 Such demonstration, he concedes, is direct¬ 
ed toward the mass of believers. In the Qistds , 24 the 
same verse is presented as a model of a conditional 
conjunctive syllogism or mlzdn at-talazum. All this of 
course is a way of showing that reason alone cannot 
reach absolute certainty, for reason can help only in 
taking positions vis-a-vis the revealed word of God. 
For Ghaz&ll, then, reason must be used to reach a 
golden mean or middle course in belief, not absolute 
certainty. This is clear in his arguments in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth thesis of the first part, 25 and the 
second and third parts on attributes and their proper¬ 
ties. 26 There GhazS.li*s sentences become longer, inflat¬ 
ed, and his satisfaction becomes apparent. But even 
here, the explanation of the terms takes precedence 
over the demonstration, and Ghazall asserts with con¬ 
fidence what he believes to be the golden mean in 
belief or the middle course which happens to be that 
of the Ash'arites. 27 

The importance of Iqtisdd lies in this extensive use 
of syllogistic logic and "the attention to objections 
from a neo-Platonic standpoint,” 2 * both of which can 
be seen in the proofs of the existence of God and the 
visio beatifica , which in Montgomery Watt’s judgment 
are in fact Ghaz&ll’s greatest contribution to the 
latter development of Islamic theology and accentu¬ 
ate the fact that what GhazS.lI did was to "effect a 
complete fusion of the Greek and Islamic intellectual 
traditions.” 29 

Iqtisdd is GhazSlI’s most sophisticated major work 
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on kaldtn. Its full name, al-lqtisdd Ftl-Vtiqdd , has 
been variously translated, but the most appropriate 
translation is The Golden Mean in Belief. Ghazfil] 
himself holds Iqtisdd in high esteem and, whenever 
the occasion calls for the proofs of the creed, he refers 
to it. His own evaluation of the book can be found in 
many of his works. Twice in the Ihya , GhazSll men¬ 
tions Iqttsdd as the book containing more adequate 
proofs than are normally found in other works of the 
theologians, and as a work which reveals the essence 
of the science of kaldtn, iQ In GhazJLli s own words : 

As for the proofs of the creed we have set them in al-Risdlah 
al-Qudslyyah in about twehty pages and it is a chapter of the 
Kitib Qawd'id al-Adillah of the l^yi’ and as for their proofs, with 
more thoroughness and sophistication in raising questions and 
objections, we have set them in I he Golden Mean in Belief, in 
some hundred pages. It is a book devoted entirely to the very 
essence of the science of the theologians, but it is more adequate 
In its proofs and more apt to knock at the doors of knowledge 
than the scholastic jargon which is normally met in the works 
of the theologians. 31 

Although Ghaz&li does not mind that the mass of 
the believers may read it, he still considers it his 
single most important statement on the creed. Dis¬ 
cussing Kaldm in the Jawahir , he says that he has 
written two treatises on kaldtn explaining the creed 
“on two levels, calling the lower level al-Risdlah 
al-Qudslyyah, and the higher level al-lqtisdd Fil- 
I'tiqdd .” 32 
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A Note on the Footnote System 

The reader will encounter in the text of the translation two 
systems of footnotes. When the number is followed by a letter 
"a” as in 5a, for example, such a number refers to a variant 
reading to be found in the Appendix. When a number is not 
followed by a letter, the reference is to a quoted Work, the ex¬ 
planation of a term or an idea of a general elucidation of the 
text, in other words a regular footnote. 

In the Appendix, however, there are three sets of two letters 
each, AK, AS and BA which we are using to refer to the three 
manuscripts utilised In preparing this translation. When, for 
example, the symbol AK-30 appears in the Appendix, the num¬ 
ber 30 refers to the folio number of the particular manusciipt. 
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Chapter l 

THE SECOND PIVOTAL POINT, CONCERNING 
THE ATTRIBUTES 

It contains seven assertions. We assert that God 
is knowing, powerful, living, willing, hearing, seeing, 
and speaking. These are seven attributes from which 
the consideration of two matters arises. One of them 
is what is proper to each attribute separately, and the 
second is what is common to all the attributes. Let 
us begin with the first point, viz. the establishment of 
the basis of the particular 1 ** attributes and the 
explanation of their special particular properties. 

The first attribute is Power (« qudrah ).* We assert 
that the Creator 2 * of the world is Powerful because 
the world is a masterly work, well ordered, perfectly 
arranged, including varieties of wonders and signs, 
and all that points to power. 

Properly to order the syllogism, 2 we say: 

Any masterly work proceeds from a powerful agent. 
The world is a masterly work. Therefore, it proceeds 
from a powerful agent. Concerning which of the two 
premises is the dispute ? 

If it he asked: 

Whydid you say that the world is a masterly work ? 

We answer: 

We mean by being "masterly,” its perfect order, 
systematic arrangement, and symmetry. He who ex¬ 
amines closely the members of his own body, external 

•For numbers with a letter, please see the Appendix at the end of the 
translation. Footnotes are given at the end of each chapter. 
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and internal,** will perceive wonders of perfection 
which surpass accounting. This is a premise the source 
of the knowledge of which are the senses 4 * and ob¬ 
servation ; and, thus, it cannot be denied. 

If it is said : 

Then, how did you know the other premise, viz. 
that every masterly and well-ordered work proceeds 
from a powerful agent ? 

We say: 

This is attained through rational 5 * necessity. The 
intellect confirms this without an apodictic proof, and 
the intelligent person will be unable to deny it. Even 
though this is the case, we shall furnish a proof that 
will cut the ground from under denial and obstinacy. 

We say : 

We mean by His being powerful that the act pro¬ 
ceeding from Him either proceeds from Him through 
His essence or through a concept 6 * superadded to 
His essence,'and it is absurd that it proceeds from Him 
through His essence, because if this were the case the 
act would be eternal a parte ante ( qaditn ) along with 
the essence (dhdt)* This proves that it proceeds from 
something superadded to His essence ( dhdt ). We call 
this superadded attribute, through which the act 
exists, 7 * power, since the proper meaning of the term 
“power” (qudrah) in [the Arabic] language is nothing 
other than the attribute by which the act is made pos¬ 
sible for the agent, and through which the act occurs. 
This description is proven by the decisive distinction 
which we have mentioned,and by power we mean noth¬ 
ing otherthan this attribute which wehave established. 

If it is said: 

But this [argument], regarding power, could be 
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turned against you, for, since power is eternal 
(qadtmah), why 8 * do you say that its object is not 
eternal ( qaditn) also? 4 

We s(iy: 

The answer to this will follow when we deal with 
the properties of will (irddah). Since we are dealing 
here with power, let us state its properties. 

One of these properties is that it is related to all 
the objects of power (maqdiirdt) by which I mean all 
the possible things. Now it is evident that the possible 
things are infinite, and, therefore, that there is no 
end to the objects of power. By saying that the pos¬ 
sible things are infinite, we mean that the creatipn 
of contingent things never comes to a point beyond 
which it would be impossible, in reason, for contin¬ 
gent things to occur. Possibility endures for ever, and 
the power is wide enough to include all that. The 
proof of this assertion, that is, the generality of the 
relation of power [to its objects] is that it has already 
been proven that the creator of the world is one. 
Either He has a particular power vis-a-vis each object 
of power, the latter being infinite, thus establishing 
an infinite progression of such powers—and this is 
absurd because of what has been said earlier about 
the absurdity of infinite progression 9 *—or the power 
should be one so that, despite its oneness, it becomes 
related to all the substances and accidents in their 
multiplicity, because of something common to them 
all. But there is no common element other than pos¬ 
sibility ( imkdn ). Therefore, it necessarily follows that 
every possible thing is undoubtedly an object of power, 
and occurs through power. 

Speaking generally, if the substances and accidents 
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proceed from Him, it is impossible that their like do 

not 10 - issue from Him also, because the power to do 

something is power to do its like since”* there is no¬ 
thing to prevent multiplicity in the objects o power 
Therefore, its relation to all movements and all colours 
fi ft chancel is in one mode, 

C ' Thus, [power] lends itself to the creation of move¬ 
ment afier movement, perpetually, ^ l.kewise o 
colour after colour and substance aftersvibsUn 
(jawhar), etc. This is what we meant bypaying that 
His power is related to every possible thing. Possm 
Sy fs not confined to one particular number excluswe 
of others. So it is not possible to point to a movement 
of which it may be said that it is beyond the possibi¬ 
lity of being related to a power that is also related to 
its^like. By necessity we know that what is necessai y 
for something is necessary for its like, and from this 

* X1 °Thefilstpoint. 1} someone asks: Doyou say' 3 * that 
the contrary to what is known could be an object 
of power ? 

This matter is controversial, but it would not be so 
if the true nature of the problem were ascertained and 
the linguistic complexity »* removed.The explanation 
is that it has been established that every possib e 
thing is an object of power and that an impossib e 
thin! is not.Let us, therefore, examine closely whether 
the contrary of what is known is possible (mutnktn) 
or impossible (muhal) 1 We shall not know this until 
we know the meanings of impossible (muhal) and pos¬ 
sible (mumkin) and verify both of them. Otherwise, 
careless investigation may judge the contrary of what 
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is known at the same time to be impossible (muhdl), 
and possible (mumkin), and to be not impossible. Since 
it is judged to be impossible (muhal), aBd not impos¬ 
sible—and two contradictory things cannot be judged 
to be true at the same time—know that there is equi¬ 
vocation in the terms. This will be shown you by 
what Isay, namely, that the world, for example, may 
truly be judged to be necessary ( wdjib ), impossible 
(muhal), and possible (mumkin). 

As for its being necessary (wdjib), 5 it is called such 
from the following perspective: if the will of the Eter¬ 
nal a parte ante (qadim) is supposed to exist 15m as a 
necessary existence, the object of the will is also cer¬ 
tainly necessary and not merely probable (jaiz), since 
the non-existence of the object of will is absurd if at 
the same time the eternal will is verified to exist. 

As for its being impossible (muhal), 4 it is called 
such if X6m the will for-its creation be supposed not to 
exist. Therefore, its occurrence will be impossible be¬ 
cause it will lead to the occurrence of a contingent 
thing without a cause, and that is known to be impos¬ 
sible. 

As for its being possible (mumkin), 1 it is so called, 
when it is considered by itself, excluding the question 
of the existence of the eternal will or its non-exist¬ 
ence. Then it will bear the description of possibility 
(imkdn). There are, therefore, three considerations: 

The first is: The positing of the existence of the 
will and its relation to it [i.e. to the mumkin] 11 * as 
a condition. In this respect it is necessary (wdjib). 

The second is: The supposition of the lack of will. 
From this perspective it is impossible (muhal). 

The third is: The omission of attention to the will 
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itself. If we say that Zayd's life is an object of power 
at this moment, we mean only that life as such is not 
impossible (i muhal) like the bringing together of the 
colours black and white. And God's power per se does 
not lack relation to the creation of life nor does it 
fall short of creation because of langour, weakness, 
or any reason having to do with power per se. These 
are two points which cannot be denied. I mean the 
negation of powerlessness in power per se and the 
affirmation of the possibility of life per se, without 
regard to anything else. If the opponent says that it 
is not an object of power in the sense that its existence 
leads to an impossibility, he is right in this sense, and 
we do not deny that. 22 * 

There remains to examine the term [power]. 
The question is whether it is right, in language, to 
use this term or not. It is evident that the right 
thing is to use the term. People say that so and so is 
capable of movement and rest; if he wills, he moves, 
and if he does not so will, he rests. They also say 
that he has the power at every moment to do both 
these contrary things, though they know that only 
one of them exists in God’s knowledge. 23 * This use of 
the term bears witness to what we have said. Its 
meaning follows necessarily and cannot be disputed. 

The second point. If someone says: You have claim¬ 
ed that power is generally related to all things pos¬ 
sible, what do you have to say about the objects of 
the power of animals and all the creatures ? Do 
these fall within the power of God or not ? If you say 
they do not, then you contradict } T our premise that 
the relation of power is all encompassing. And if you 
maintain that they fall within God's power, you shall 
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have either to acknowledge a single object of power 
acted upon by 24 * two powerful agents, which is absurd, 
or deny that man and all the animals are powerful, 
which would be an obstinate rejection of necessity 
and a negation to the demands of the Divine Law , 
because it is impossible to demand what cannot be 
done. It is absurd that God would say to His creature: 
You must do what is within My power and over which 
I have the sole power and you have no power over 
it. 23 * God can never demand from man what God 
knows man is not capable of doing. 

In solving this problem, we say that people have 
taken different positions on the issue. Thejabrites* 
denied the power of man and were thus forced to deny 
the necessary differences between the tremor and the 
voluntary movement, and consequently had to say 
that the Divine Law made unfulfillable demands. 

The Mu'tazilahs deny the relation of the divine 
power to the acts of man, of animals, of angels, of 
Jinn, and of the devils. 9 The Mu'tazilahs, however, 
claim that all that which issues from man is from the 
creation and origination of man and that God has no 
power to deny or to affirm. There fore, the Mu'tazilahs 
necessarily must affirm two abominable enormities. 
The first is the denial of what the pious forefathers, 
may God be well pleased with them, had agreed 
upon, viz. there is no creator but God and no origina¬ 
tor other than Him. The second is their attribution of 
origination and creation to the power of the one who 
does not know what he has created. For the move¬ 
ments which issue from man and the rest of the ani¬ 
mals, were man to be asked about their number and 
their particularities and their measures, he would not 
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have a notion about them. For the child crawls from 
the cradle 26 * to suck the breast (of his mother) volun¬ 
tarily, and the kitten, immediately after birth, crawls 
to the breast of its mother though its eyes are still 
closed. The spiders weave houses in strange forms 
that baffle geometricians 27 * by their circular, parallel 
lines and symmetry of arrangement. We know that 
spiders have no access to that which geometricians 
do not know. 

Bees, too, form their honeycombs in hexagons 
without any square or circular or hectagonal or any 
other form. 28 * This is because the hexagon has a 
characteristic which geometrical proof shows not to 
exist in any other form. The [honeycombs] are con¬ 
structed according to certain principles, one of them 
being that the most inclusive 29 * and most spacious 
form is the circular which is free from angles made of 
straight lines. The second [principle] is that if the 
circular forms were to be placed in contiguity, aper¬ 
tures unquestionably would be formed. The third 
principle is that the design closest to the circular in 
its inclusiveness is the form with fewest sides, and 
that is the hexagon. 30 * The fourth [principle] is that 
if all those designs which are close to the circular [in 
shape], like the hectagon, octagon, and the pentagon, 
were to be placed in contiguity and side by side, un¬ 
employed apertures would be formed and they would 
become uninclusive. The squares can be contiguous 31 * 
but because of the distance between their angles and 
their centres, they are far from being inclusive in the 
way circles are. Since the bees need a form close to 
the circle to encompass their bodies which are almost 
round] and since the space they have is limited, and 
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because of their great numbers, they are loathe to 
waste space by creating spaces between their houses 12 * 
which they cannot use. Since there are no forms that 
are closer to the circular and possessing these charac¬ 
teristics of contiguity and lack of gaps except the 
hexagon, God has made it practicable to them to 
select the hexagon for the building of their houses. 
Would that I knew, do the bees comprehend these 
subtleties which most sober men are unable to conceive, 
or is it the sole possessor of omnipotence who obliges 
them to attain what they most need ? They are in the 
middle of a course because of the determination of 
God upon it and in it, and they neither know it, nor 
could they disobey it. 

There are in the works of animals of this sort 
wonders which, if some of them were to be mentioned, 
hearts would be awed by the majesty and glory of 
God, Most High. May misery befall deviators from 
the right path of God, those who are deluded by their 
limited power and weak capacities, 33 * who think that 
they share with God in the creation, origination, and 
the bringing into being of the like of these marvels 
and signs. How far and remote the inferior creatures 
are from (sharing with God in creation and origination). 
The Mighty One of the heavens alone possesses 
omnipotence. These are the sort of enormities that 
necessarily follow from the doctrine of the Mu'tazilah. 
Observe, now, the people of the Sun*ah t and how they 
were guided to what is right and reared 34 * to the 
golden mean in belief. They maintain that the doctrine 
of predestination ( jabr) is absurd and vain and that 
the doctrine of the origination of bis own acts by the 
creature {ikhtira'a) is a frightful invasion [of God’s 
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sovereignty]. Right, [they say], lies in the affirmation 
of two powers bearing upon one act. 10 The truth lies 
only in the affirmation of two powers operating upon 
the same act and in the doctrine of a single power 
related to two agents. The only thing left to deal with 
is the difficulty of conceiving the coincidence of two 
powers on one act, and this is difficult only if the 
relation of the two powers is the same • but if the two 
powers differ and so does the pattern of their relation, 
then the coincidence of these two relations to a single 
object is not absured as we shall make clear. 

If it is said: 

What makes you affirm one object of power com¬ 
mon to two agents ? 

We say: 

The decisive proof rests upon the fact that a volun¬ 
tary movement differs from a tremor or an involuntary 
movement, even if the tremor be supposed to be the 
will of the one who trembles and to be intended by 
him. The difference, therefore, is in power. Further¬ 
more, the decisive proof is that God’s power is related 
to every possible thing. Every contingent thing is 
possible; and since man’s action is a contingent thing, 
therefore, it is possible. If God’s power is not related 
to it, then it is impossible. We maintain that in so far 
as a voluntary movement is a contingent possible 
movement similar to the tremor, it is impossible that 
God’s power be related to one of them and fall short 
of the other which is similar to it. Nay, another 
absurdity would be required of him, viz. if God were 
to cause man's hand to rest when man wants to move 
it, there would exist either both motion and rest or 
neither, which would lead to the union of motion and 
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rest or 33 * to the absence of both. But the absence [of 
both motion and rest], though contradictory, would 
necessitate the negation of the two powers since power 
is what produces the object of power when will is 
realised and the locus is receptive. But if it is thought 
that the object of God’s power carries greater weight 
because His power is stronger, this would be absurd 
because the relation of power to one movement is by 
no means preferred to the relation of another power 
to it, since the result of the two powers is origination 
[of the act]. His power consists in His potency over 
others. His potency over others has no ascendancy in 
this [particular] movement with which we are dealing 
since the destiny of the movement in relation to each 
one of the two powers is that it should be originated 
by it; and the act of origination is equal [in each 
case] so that there is no question of stronger or weaker 
in it so there may be a question of preponderance in 
it. Therefore, the decisive proof affirming two powers 
leads 3tf * us to the affirmation of a single object of 
power having two agents. 

If it is said: 

The proof should not lead to an absurdity which 
cannot be understood, and that which you have 
mentioned is unintelligible. 

We say: 

It is our duty to make it understandable [and 
clear]. The clarification is that God’s creation of mo¬ 
tion in a man’s hand is intelligible without this mo¬ 
tion being the object of power of man. Therefore, 
since He creates motion along with a power over it, 
then He has the monopoly over the origination of 
both the power and its object. The conclusion is that 
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He is unique in origination, that motion is existent, 
and that the mover [i.e. man] is capable of it j and 
because he is capable, his case differs from that of 
the one who trembles involuntarily. All the dubious 
points are, therefore, done away with. The result of 
[this argument] is that the Powerful, who enjoys un¬ 
limited power, is capable of originating both the 
power and its object. Whereas the names, Creator 
and Originator, are given to Him who produces 37 * a 
thing by His power, and since both power and its 
object 38 * are products of God’s power, He is called 
Creator and Originator. The object of power is not a 
product of man’s power even though it is associated 
with it • and that is why he is called neither Creator 
nor Originator. It becomes necessary, therefore, that 
this type of relationship 39 * requires a different name. 
The term “hash” 11 has been applied to the acts of 
men as has been indicated in the Book of God. As 
for the term "act” there was hesitancy in its 

application. In any case there should be no dispute 
over names if the concepts are understood. 

If it is said: 

The aim is the understanding of the concept, and 
what you have mentioned is not understandable be¬ 
cause it is difficult to understand hoW the power 
created in man 40 * has no relation to the object of 
power, since power without an object is an absurdity 
like knowledge without an object. And if power is re¬ 
lated to the object, then the relation of power to its 
object is inconceivable except in terms of effect 
{ta'thir), bringing into being and the occurrence of the 
object of power through power. The relation between 
power and its object is the relation between the effect 
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and the cause, viz. the coming of the object of power 
into being through power. If the object of power does 
not occur through power there would be no relation 
between them’ 41 * and power would not be power be- $ 
cause anything that has no relation is not power, for 
the reason that power is one of those object-taking 
attributes. 

We say. 

Power is relative. Your saying that the relation is 
limited to the occurrence [of the act] through it is 
invalidated by the [analogy of] the relativity of will 
and knowledge. It is also false 12 to say that the rela¬ 
tion of power is limited only to the occurrence [of the 
object of power] through it since power, according to 
you, endures. 42 * And even if power is supposed to 
exist before the act, [the question will be] is it rela¬ 
tive or not ? If your answer is negative, this would 
be absurd; and if you say, "yes,*' then what is meant 
is not the occurrence of the object through it, because 
the object has not yet occurred. Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to establish another kind of relation other 
than the occurrence [of the object] through power, 
because the relation at the time of occurrence is ex¬ 
pressed by the occurrence through it and the relation 
before that is contrary to this and is altogether a dif¬ 
ferent kind of relation. Your saying that the relation 
of power has only one pattern is erroneous. Likewise, 
you err regarding the eternal capability (alrqddiriyat- 
ul-qadimah) because it is related to the world 43 * in 
eternity and before the creation of the world. Our 
saying that it [i.e. power] is relative is true, butuur 
saying that the world occurs through it is fallacious 
because [the world] has not yet occurred. If these 
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were two expressions of one point, then one would be 
true whenever the other is true. 

If it is said: 

The meaning of the relativity of power, before the 
occurrence of the object, is that when the object of 
power occurs, it occurs through power. 

We say : 

This [kind of relation] is not immediate, but rather 
it is an expectation of relation. It would be suitable 
to say that the power is existent while being an at¬ 
tribute which has no relation, but a relation is expect¬ 
ed for it when the object of power occurs through it. 
Likewise with respect to the divine power. 44 * This 
position requires an absurdity, namely, that an attri¬ 
bute which was not one of the object-taking attributes 
has become so and it is absurd. If it is argued that 
the meaning of this is that it is disposed to the occur¬ 
rence of power through it, we would say that there is 
no meaning to predisposition except the expectation 
of the “occurrence through it” which does not neces¬ 
sitate an immediate relation. As you would conceive 
of the existence of a power that is related to the 
object of power, though the object does not occur 
through it, by the same token we might conceive of a 
power like that and the object does not occur through 
it but rather through the power of God, Most High. 
So our opinion here does not contradict yours, except 
in our doctrine that the object does occur through 
God’s power. But if neither the existence of the power, 
nor its relation to the object of power, necessitates the 
existence of the object of power, then how can its non¬ 
occurrence 43 * through God’s power be claimed when 
its existence through God's power has no priority over 
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non-existence with respect to the severance of the 

relationsbipfrom the contingent power; because, if the 

relationship is not .negated by the non-existence of the 
object of power, 48 * how then could [that relationship] 
be negated by the existence of the object of power? 
Whether the object of power be conceived as existing 
or non-existing, the supposition of an object-taking 
power having no presently existing object isunavoid- 

able. 

If it is said: ... 

A power that does not give occurrence to an object 

of power is on the level of weakness. 

IVs sav' 

If you mean by this statement that the “psycho- 
loeical’’ state which man attains at the time of its 
ri e power’s] existence, is like the weakness he experi¬ 
ences at the time of a tremor, then this statement is 
an obstinate rejection of that which is immediately 
evident. If you place it [i.e. power] on the same level 
as weakness because the object of power does not 
occur through it, this is true j but calling it weakness is 
wrong if the reference is to God’s power. It would 
be equally absurd, if they, according to their premise 
were to say that power before the act is tantamount 
to weakness because the object does not occur through 
it, for the reason that [power] is a perceived psycho¬ 
logical state, the perception of which differs, in t e 
mind, from the perception of weakness. This is similar 
to the former case—there is no difference. 

Speaking generally, we must admit two powers, 
one of which is higher and another which is similar to 
weakness whenever it is related to the higher. You 
have the option between ascribing a power to man 
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which suggests weakness and ascribing the same thing 
to God. You should have no doubt, however, if you 
are fair, that creatures are more deserving of limita¬ 
tions and weakness. This is all that this brief summary 
can permit concerning this question. 

The third point. If someone says :How do you claim 
that the relation of power is common to all created 
things when most of the movements 47 * and other 
things in the world are generated, one of them gene¬ 
rating the other by necessity ? 14 For example, the 
movement of the hand generates, by necessity, the 
movement of the ring, and the movement of the hand 
in water generates the movement of the water. These 
occurrences are observed and reason also bears them 
out. If the movements of the hand and ring are creat¬ 
ed by God, it would be conceivable that He may 
create the movement of the hand without the move¬ 
ment of the water, and that is absurd. The absurdity 
of this position holds true of all generated things with 
all of their ramifications. 

We say: 

What is not understood can neither be rejected 
nor accepted because a doctrine is accepted or reject¬ 
ed after it becomes intelligible. What is known to us 
by the term “generation” (tawullud) is the coming of 
one body out of the inside of another body in the 
way a foetus comes out of the mother s womb and a 
plant from the earth. But (a similar process) is im¬ 
possible in the case of accidents because the move¬ 
ment of the hand has neither an “inside” (jawf) so 
that the movement of the ring may come out of it; 
nor is it something that contains things so that some 
of what it contains may percolate out of it. What is 
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the meaning of the generation of the ring's movement 
from that of the band if it [i.e. movement of the 
ring] is not latent in it [i.e. in the movement of the 
hand] per se ? This [process of generation] has to be 
made clear; and if [the process] is not understood, 
then your claim that [the process of generation] is 
observed is ignorance and silliness because its occur¬ 
rence [i.e. of the movement of the water or the ring] 
with it [i.e. with the movement of the hand] is ob¬ 
served with it and nothing else. 48 * That the one is 
generated from the other, is not perceived. Your 
claim that if [the movement] is created by God, 49 * 
then He would have been able to create the move¬ 
ment of the hand without that of the ring, and that 
of the hand without that of the water, is sheer non¬ 
sense comparable to the claim of those who say that 
if the will is not generated from knowledge, 30 * then 
He would have been able to create the will without 
knowledge or knowledge without life. But we say 
that the impossible (i muhal ) is not an object of God's 
power, that the presence of the conditioned without 
the condition is impossible, and that the condition for 
will is knowledge and the condition for knowledge is 
life; and likewise, the condition for occupation of a 
place by matter is the vacuity of that place. If God 
should move a [man's] hand, then He would surely 
cause it to occupy a position adjacent to the one 
which it was occupying. If He does not evacuate [the 
place], how could He occupy it with [the hand] ? The 
vacuity of the place is a condition for its occupation 
by the hand. If [the hand] moves and the place is not 
emptied of water by the non- existence of the water 
or its movement [i.e. displacement of the water], 
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then two bodies would meet in one place which 
is impossible. The vacuity S1 * of one place is, there¬ 
fore, a condition for the other which is the reason 
why they are mutually conditioned and that makes 
it appear as if one is generated from the other, which 
is a mistake. As for consequences (Idzimdt) which are 
not conditions, we think it admissible that they be 
separate 52 * from the logical conclusion 15 necessary for 
the consequence. Rather their concomitancy is de¬ 
termined by virtue of following custom, like the 
burning of cotton when it touches fire and the occur¬ 
rence of coldness in the hand when it touches ice. 
All this continues to happen by the ordinance of 
God; otherwise, power in itself does not fall short of 
creating coldness in ice and the touching of it by the 
hand along with the creation of heat in the hand in¬ 
stead of coldness when it [the hand] touches the 
ice. 53 * Therefore, what the opponent sees as “generat¬ 
ed" falls into two categories. One of them is a con¬ 
dition which could not be conceived as separate from 
the locical conclusion 34 * and the second is not a 
condition, and hence its separation from the logical 
conclusion 53 * could be conceived if the usual order of 
events is violated. 

If it is said: 

You did not prove the negation of generation but 
only denied that it is understood. It is, however, 
understood because we mean by it neither the bringing 
forth of a movement from another by its [i.e. move¬ 
ment's] coming out of [a movement's] inside, nor the 
generation of coldness from ice by the coming forth 
or coldness out of ice, and its transference, or its com¬ 
ing forth out of the coldness itself. Rather, we mean 
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by it the existence of an existent as a consequence to 
an existent and its being existent and originated by 
it [i e. by the existent]. Therefore, we call the origi¬ 
nated thing generated, and that by which generation 
occurs, is called generator [i.e. that which generates]. 
This naming is understandable ; what, then, points 
to its negation ? 

We say ; 

If you accept 5 ** that [i.e. the above argument], 
then what indicates the falsity [of your position] is 
the same ^s has indicated the absurdity of the con¬ 
tingent power's being a creator. Therefore, if we think 
it impossible to maintain that an object of power is 
originated by a contingent power, why should we not 
consider as impossible the occurrence [of an act] by 
that which is not power ?”* Therefore, its impossibility 
[i.e. of generation] is due to the relativity of power 
being common; and its exclusion [i.e. exclusion of 
generation] from the sphere of power negates this 
common aspect of its [i.e. power's] relativity. But 
this position is absurd and, furthermore, necessitates 
impotence and mutual hindrance 58 * as has been stated 
before. 

Yes, the Mu'tazilah who hold [the doctrine] of 
generation (tawallui) have fallen into innumerable 
contradictions in their exposition of generation ; such 
as their claim that inquiry generates knowledge, while 
its recollection [i e. recollection of knowledge] does 
not generate it [i.e. knowledge], 59 * etc. There is no 
need for verbosity in what is not necessary. You have 
understood from the summation of this [i.e. the above 
discussion] that all contingent things, their substances 
and accidents, which occur in the essences of living 
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beings and inanimates, occur through God's power 
and that He is unique in their creation, and not one 
of the created things occurs through another [i.e. none 
by contingent power or tawaUud ] but rather all occur 
through God's power. What we have wanted to clarify 
is the affirmation of the attribute of power in God, its 
[i.e. power’s] generel properties, and the aspects and 
consequences associated with it. 


Notes 

1. Ghazili in this chapter formulates a concept of divine power which is 
esseocially atomistic. This view is based on the basic Aah’arite principle 
which is God's absolute power, a power which cannot be limited by any 
consideration. The principle which underscores this concept of Go<)'s 
power is that it is related to every possible thing. Only the impossible 
cannot be an object of power (tzanstation, pp. 4-5). This is so because the 
question whether God Who composed the parts of a body is powerful enough 
to separate them until they are reduced to the atom or not most be asked. 
If the answer is negative, this would be ascribing to God powerlessness 
(ta'jix). But if the answer is affirmative, then the opponent would admit the 
concept of the indivisible atom (translation, p. 8). Ghazall denies that 
there can be infinite division in actu and hence infinite regress It seems by 
this denial Ghazfilf is trying to refute Nazzim’s claim that a body is divi¬ 
sible ad infinitum (Iniisir, pp. 32-3). But Nazzfim is not speaking there 
about a division in actu ; rather he talks about an intellectual division 
(ibid., p. 33). 

Ghazili restates onoe more here his and the Ash'arites* doctrine of 
cansality, a doctrine which denies all natural laws and man's freedom in 
acts. All natural phenomena are here dismissed as occurring through mere 
custon (ford al-'&dah), (translation, p. 19). Ghazall says that every contin¬ 
gent thing and every act or movement is divisible into separate parts and 
that power creates movement after movement, and substance after sub¬ 
stance perpetually (translation, p. 4). This, Ghazfili says, is true of bodies 
and not accidents, for accidents do not endure for two moments of time. 
He goes on to prove this through the example of the ring on the hand 
when man moves the hand. Here Ghazali says, there is no causal nexus 
between the movement of the hand and that of the ring. He concludes by 
saying that man does not influence these movements, but he certainly can 
relate to himself an act which God has created. This power of man is what 
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he called kasb (translation, pp. 13, 16*7). 

Al-Ash'ari in the MaqiUt (pp. 377-8), Man op lor na the various 
Ma tazilah positions concerning the concept of man's power as follows: 

Some say: 

The Maker of the world is able to make His creatures "create” sub- 
sta nc e*, colours, flavours, and all otter kinds of acts* This is the claim of 
the extremists among the Rlfidis. 

Others say: 

God cannot be described as enabling His creatures to "do" substances, 
but He is powerful to make them “do” all accidents such as life, death, 
knowledge, and the power to do all other kinds of accidents. 

This is the position of al-Sdlihl. 

Some say: 

The Maker of the world is powerful to enable His creatures to [do] 
colours, flavours, coldness, moisture, and dryness. He is more powerful 
than they in so doing. As for power on life and death, it is not permissibls 
that He enables them to do any of these. 

This is the claim of Bishr ibn al-Mu'tamar. 

Others say: 

There is no accident which is not permissible for God to empower [His 
creatures] to do its like. The only accident, according to this group, is the 
movement. As for colours, flavours, coldness, and sound, they have denied 
that God could empower His creatures to do them because, to them, these 
are substances, and God can only empower His creatures to [do] move¬ 
ments. 

This is the statement of an-Harzflm. 

Some say: 

It is possible tba + God may empower His creatures to do movements 
and restVsonnd. and pain aod all that which they know its "howness 
tkayfiyyak). As for accidents whose "howness” thev do not know such as 
colours, flavours, life, death, powerlessness, and dower, it is not permis¬ 
sible to describe God as able to empower [His creatures] to do any of them. 

This is the position of Abu-l-Hudhayl. 

2. See Chapter 1‘Al-Iqtisid Fil-Ptiqdd. Method and Importance ,*' pp 1-2. 

3. To the Mu'tazilah the problem was whether attributes, conceived as 
real incorporeal beings distinct from God's essence, existed in God or not. 
Their interpretation of attributes affirmed of God as operative or Negative 
attributes was used by them as a means of saying that none of the terms 
predicated of God in the Qur'in or in the common speech of men are to be 
taken to signify the existence of real attributes in God. Ghazill takes issue 
with them, for, logically with the denial of real attributes, all the terms 
affirmed of God become predicates which are identical with the subject. 
Such a tautologi cal approach is not acceptable to Ghazill because this 
would be tantamount to saying God is God See Wolfsoo : («) "Avicenna, 
Alghazali, and Averroes," Homenaje a MiSlas-Vallicrosa. Barcelona, 1956, 
Vol. II, pp. 545-71: (6) "Philosophical Implications of the Problem of 
Divine Attributes in the KaUm.*' Journal of the American Oriental Society . 
Vol. 79. pp. 73-80; (c) "Maimonides on Negative Attributes,*’ Louis Ginsberg 
Jubilee Volumes . pp. 411-46- 


The Second Pivotal Point concerning the Attributes 

4. Ghazili* s contention Is that an act contd never be eternal. If it were 
eternal, it would cease to be an act, for an act is something which is started 
after it was not. 

5. Ibn Sini in Ishdrit (pp. 447-9-1) defines the necessary (wijib) as that 
which by its essence is necessary if we do not take into consideration any¬ 
thing other than its very essence. If it is necessary by itself, then this would 
be the "troth". But also if the condition for the existence of the necessary 
is supposed to exist, then the necessary must exist. 

6. The impossible (muhdl) or. as Ibn Sind calls it, the mumtanV is that 
which either by its essence is impossible or because its cause is non¬ 
existent (ibid., pp 447-9-1). 

7. The possible ( mumkin ) is that which cannot exist by itself, for its 
existence has no priority over its non-existence. Its existence or non¬ 
existence is only due to the existence of something or its non-existence. By 
“something” Ibn Sind means the cause. Tusi, commenting on this says that 
Ibn Sind means that the possible can only exist if it has a cause different 
from it. The stress here is that there should be a determining factor 
( murajjih ) (ibid., pp- 448-10-1). 

8. The Jabrites, headed by Jahm ibn Safwdn, maintain that man’s act 
is not his own, that God alone is the creator of all acts. In this respect, 
they claim there is no difference between an involuntary act such as the 
tremor of the hand or the act of falling from a high place, on the one hand, 
or such acts which man imagines are his own acts such as walking, speak¬ 
ing or motion. Man is completely compelled («o;Mr) because he is devoid 
of any power or will. He is like a leaf in stormy weather. God alone creates 
for him his acts and runs them through him The Jabrites, therefore, attri¬ 
bute power to man in a metaphorical sense. No man has power in reality 
( haqiqak) {Maqildt , p. 279 ; Mdturidi. Shark al-Fiqh al-Akbar, pp 9-10). 

9. Some Mu'tazilah deny that God has a power over the acts of men or 
animals. They attribute such acts to man's free will ( ikktiyir ). We have 
discussed this in various parts above ( Intisdr , pp. 53-4; Maqildt, pp. 377- 
8, 563, 566). 

10. The Ash'aritea tried to steer a middle course between the Jabrites 
who deny mao any power and the Mu'tazilah who attribute to man a power 
over his acts. The Ash'arites thus affirmed two kinds of acts: (a) involun¬ 
tary acts in the face of which man is completely powerless, which shows 
that they are definitely created for him and over which he exercises no 
will, and (6) voluntary acts over which man has power preceded by will. 
Such power is what makes man acquire (yaft/a*t&) his acts. Kasb or acquisi¬ 
tion is this association between man's power and the act of God which means 
that if man wills an act, God would at that very moment create for him a 
power to do it and thus man acquires the power (Maqildt, p. 542). 

11. This term kasb which we have discussed in n. 10 above is derived 
from the Qur’an where it appears in many places to meag wbat man ac¬ 
quires of sins and good deeds. According to S. Pines (Madkhab al-dharrah, 
p. 31), al-Ash‘ari formulated it from its generic form as expounded 
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toy Dirac and al*Najjar [Maq&l&t, pp. 383, 408* 566). Al-Ash ari s own 
difioition is as follows: "The troth as I believe is that the meaning of al- 
ihtis&b is that a thing occurs through a contingent power and ^ thus it 
becomes acquisition (kasb) to him through whose power it occurs (ibid., 
P'542). 

12. This Is a reference to those philosophers who take an anti-atomist 
position and maintain that power endures. For Ghazili it lasts one 
moment. This is in accordance with his doctrine of continuous creation. 

13. Ghazili is for treating the attributes aB positive attributes of action, 
but the possibility of his treatment of these attributes as negation may be 
expouded, although'such statement could not serve as a groundwork for a 
negative aspect. We feel, however, its documentatiou is within the realm 

of possibility, hard as it may prove. 

14. The Mu'tazilah differed on the concept, generation [tawallud). Some 
of them maintained that it is the act which occurs through me and alights 
In other than me. Others said, it is the act which I determine its cause and 
thus it becomes beyond my ability to abstain from it. I may do it wtthm 
myself or in other than myself. Some said : it is the third act which succeeds 
mv will such as pain which succeeds a blow or motion (dhthib) which 
succeeds a push [dafah). Al-Iskifi said : any act which occurs through a 
mistake or without being intended or willed is generated (mutawallid), 
while any act which occurs only through intention and every part of it 
requires renewed intention (qasd). falls outside the boundary of generation, 
and is to be included within the boundary of the direct act (mubdshir) 
(Maqdldt, pp. 408 ff.). Consider also Ma‘mar’s views that all generated 
things are the acts of bodies naturally (ibid., pp. 564 ff., 405). 

15. See note 11, above.' 
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Chapter II 


THE SECOND ATTRIBUTE : KNOWLEDGE 

We assert that God knows all existent and non¬ 
existent objects of knowledge. Existing thwgs^are divid¬ 

ed into eternal and contingent things The etern 
things are His essence and His attribute . 
knows <•* other than himself knows best bis « w “ esse ^ e 
and attributes It follows, by necessary, that.He^ 

His own essence and attributes if 1 ® a .t-at He 

He knows other than Himself. It » k™vn that; He 
knows other than Himself because that to wh ch the 
name -other" is applied is His masterly. knowledge 
perfectly organised acts whic pom as we 

of the Maker just as they point to H > 8 P° we ^ a 
have seen earlier. Whoever sees arranged line. * 

in harmonious form from a scribe, and 
his [U scribe’s] knowing the craft of anting would 
be silly in his doubt. Therefore, it has been established 
that He knows His essence and others than Htmsel . 

If it is asked: . 

Do His objects of knowledge have a limit. 

No^ven if things existing at the present are 
limited, the possible things in the f »t«e are infin 
He knows 61 * the possibles which are non-existe , 
whether He shall actually create them orno and 
these are infinite"* He, therefore, knows what is in¬ 
finite Nay, if we are to multiply a thing in variou 
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ratios and measurements, this would be infinite, but 
God knows them all. We say that, for example, the 
double of two is four, and the double of four is eight, 
and the double of eight is sixteen; and in the same 
manner if we multiply the multiple of two and the 
multiple of the multiple ad infinitum, a man would 
know of their [i.e. these mathematical calculations] 
degrees only what his mind is capable of knowing and 
his life will end while the infinity of the multiplications 
continues. Since the knowledge of the multiples of the 
multiples of two (and it is but a simple number) are 
unaccountable—and it is the same with every number 
like it—then what of the other ratios and quantities ? 
This knowledge, and its relation to infinite objects of 
knowledge, is but one as will be clarified later along 
with the rest of the attributes . 2 


Notes 

1. The Mu'Uzilah did not deny the attribute of knowledge but made 
equal to the essence. A1--A11M said that God is knowing through a know¬ 
ledge which is His essence. Affirming knowledge to God meant negating s 
contrary which in effect is that knowledge is attribute of negation, i.e. 1 
negates ignorance to God. An-Nastlm. however, declared that it is a» 
attribute of negatioc and that all existent things are known to God. 1 e are 
unveiled to God's knowledge, and it is not an attribute superadded to ae 
essence He also added that it is an eternal attribute which does no 
change, for. if it changes. God would be a locus for contingent things and 
what is not free from contingent things is also a contingent thing, 
objection that since object, of knowledge are subject to a °* 

change a. can be perceived by the senses, why does not knowledge chwge 
also > They answer that change is true of the knowledge of Man because it 
i. a knowledge which is acquired by the senses and the sense, only »en*e 
what is changeable. But God knows a thing before it occurs and after ts. 
and know? when it is annihilated. Change in time lead, to changein man. 
knowledge but the concept of time cannot be applied to the divine know 
ledge because the revelation of time to God's knowledge is one. All thing 
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are known to God eternally without their changeability effecting change, 
in His knowledge or making Him kadUk (Maqilat pp. 158-67). 

2 God knows everything, whether universal or particular, but the 

IgnMaxilah and later th. philosophers V*** G 0 * 1 

Forth. Ma'tatilah au.hongh. .ha. it God know, .he that 

one. Sa'dad-Dio al-Taftirfinl in his commentary on the Aqd ut of Nmsofu 

which “ th ' obiect ’ “ 

knowledge when it is connected with tnem. 

existent, impowibl. or poMiblo. contingent or etoro.1. .n6n.to or fart., 
particular or universal. This is so because: . , . 

wrtia. necessitates being known i. the ob)ect * °* taowled * e 

“d T^'rrTaUooTu.Vrro^To ali object. o« knowledge i. ogoj. »d 
since Hi. knowledge ol some object. °« to owIrfge^hM bee"^eaUb “ ^ 

rtloge in the essential knowledge ! Taititgnr. answer .. that God know 
ledge of changeable things is of two aspects: 

. A knowledge which isnot bo.ndbT.in;. wh ichJ^G od’t 
every one of them bound by . t ^ e l 1 ™ t the time 0 | their non-existence, 
and bound by their «on-e*»stence ^ t knowledge 

Knowledge, however, isetei rn al »“^ does not^ b V. ch , ng e—that 

is bound by t»me and this is God t { i# i8 finite in *ctu accord- 

things are either existent or dtsappeaig fiit potentia like the 

ing ?o the finiteness of changeable things and fi h ni ^ n * e " t £„ nece89it ate. a 
eternally changeable things. s enence. 

change in the attribute of knowledIge noi r j^n of knowledge and its con- 
Rather it necessitates a change m the reianou u. 

nection with its objects (p- 84). _ v ; ew 

Al-D.wwgoi in Skark at-WU\al--M.Myyak snpports a snn.ler view. 
For him. God knows all objects of knowledge . , 

:^He qa kno« e otI«s tl^lre^uni^s or 

Wc rt -a Da—ini himselt argn. again., the philosophers -ho den, 

that God knows the particulars. 

^55SBa«SgES?25SSK 

SSSSSSS^aS3rw==ss 

being a consequence of the sun is a perfection (P 
al-Shaykh Abu al-Baralsfit al-Baghdadi asserts it (pp. 1 1 )• 
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To discuss the position of the philosophers. al-Dawwani says that there 

are four points to be considered : 

111 Things either have no form and are non-changeable; 

(21 or they are changeable bat do not have forms ; 

<]] or they have forms but do not change; 

(4) or they have forms and do change (p. 111). 

As for (1), God knows them whether they are universale or particulars— 
How could it be said that He does not know the particulars while most of 
these philosophers are agreed that He is knowing in virtue of His essence 
and knows the intelligences. 

As for (3), they are like the heavenly bodies whose measures and forms 
are permanent and free from change. And they are, in their view, not 
known to God individually because the perception of bodily things is done 
only by a bodily instrument. 

As for (2), they are like the forms and the accidents and the rational 
souls. They are not objects of knowledge for God, not because they require 
a bodily instrument but because, since they are changeable, their change 
necessitates change in knowledge. 

As for (4), they are like the existent and corruptible bodies. They are 
Impossible to be objects of knowledge for the two reasons that they are 

changeable and subject to corruption. 

Later philosophers replaced “having form” by "being material ana 

maintained that He does not have changeable-material-particulars, ley 

considered them as they are. i.e. inasmuch as they are material—Re¬ 
attached to matter and its accidents and inasmuch as they are changea 
and occupying units of time, in the past, the present and the future, an 
because the perception of material particulars since their attachmen ° 
matter makes them objects of sensing and imagination. Sensing andimagi 
nation are only done by a particularised bodily instrument and also t e 
perception of the changeable particulars which occupy units of time, eir 
change necessitates change in knowledge. 

Al-Dawwini takes these points posed by the philosophers as they are 

related by Jan and refutes them one by one. 

The first argument, he contends, was not necessary because God is free 
from matter and its attachments and hence there is no need to deny sens¬ 
ing and imagination—which are properties of matter—to God. The second 
argument, he declares, is hardly necessary because God’s rationalising is 
not through a faculty like our human rationalising faculty. Thirdly, al- 
Dawwini argues that he does not accept the supposition that if God s 
knowledge is through rationalising that would not refute a supposition of 
isktirAh because God's knowledge of His essence and of the intellects is in a 
particular way. Fourthly, because to contend that “being universal and 
“being particular” is one of the absolute qualities of knowledge is im¬ 
possible. 


Chapter lit 

THE THIRD ATTRIBUTE: LIFE 1 

We assert that He, Most High, is living. This is 
known by necessity, and none of those who have 
acknowledged that He is Powerful and Knowing deny 
it. That a powerful knower is living, is necessary, be¬ 
cause we only mean by the living what is conscious 
of its self , 2 knows its self and others than itself. How 
could the knower of all objects of knowledge and the 
powerful over all objects of power not be living? 
This is evident, and the investigation into the attri¬ 
bute of life should not occupy us any further. 


Notes 

1. xhe attribute of life raised no controversy of significance among the 
Mu'tazilah or the philosophers except in the way this attribute is to be 
predicated of God which falls within the general problem of predication. 
Even Ibn Rushd devoted to it a few lines in Man&hij al-Aiillah, pp. 161-2, 
where he says that the existence of the attribute of life is apparent from 
the attribute of knowledge because one of the conditions of knowledge is 
life. He further says that what the Mutakallims have said in this respect is 
correct. 

2. That a living is what is conscious of itself is a concept that opens 
many possibilities except that Ghazali chose not to elaborate on it here 
for it hints to the question of the ego and existence as is formulated by 
Ibn Sina in Kitab an-Nafs of al-Najdt. 
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Chapter IV 

THE FOURTH ATTRIBUTE: WILL 1 

We assert that God wills His acts; and the proof 
[of this assertion] is that an act issuing from Him is 
characterised by sorts of possibilities which cannot 
be distinguished from each other except by a prepon¬ 
derant . 2 His essence is not sufficient for preponderance 
because the relation of the essence to the opposite 
things is the same. What is it, then, that causes one of 
two opposite things to occur at a specific time and 
not the other? Likewise, power is not enough in this 
case as the relation of power to two opposite things is 
one and the same thing. Moreover, knowledge (‘ ilm) 
is not sufficient—contrary to al-Ka'bl , 3 who found 
knowledge sufficient 'without will—because knowledge 
succeeds the object of knowledge and is related to it 
as it is; and [knowledge] neither affects [the object] 
nor changes it. If a thing is possible in itself, and is 
co-extensive with another possible thing which is op¬ 
posite to it, then knowledge is related to it Per se. We 
should not make one of the two possible things pre¬ 
ponderant over the other: rather we should intellect 63 * 
two possible things and intellect their co-extensiveness. 

God, Most High, knows that the existence of the 
world at the time of its actual existence was possible, 
and that its existence either after that time or before 
it was equally possible because these possibilities are 
co-extensive. Knowledge, therefore, should be related 
to [the world] in all these stages of possibilities. If the 
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attribute of will requires its [the world's] occurrence 
at a specific time, knowledge would be related to the 
determination of its [i.e. the world's] existence at that 
time because of the relation of will to it [i.e. to the 
actualisation of the world]. In this case, will 64 * would 
be the cause of determination, and knowledge ('ilm) 
would be both related to it and subordinate to it with¬ 
out affecting it. If it were permissible that knowledge 
is sufficient without the will, it should be sufficient 
without the power. Rather, that [i.e. knowledge] 
would be sufficient for the existence of our acts and we 
would not need the will since one side becomes pre¬ 
ponderant because of the relation of God's knowledge 
to it and that is absurd. 

If it is said : 

This [sort of reasoning] would be turned against 
you concerning will itself because just as the eternal 
power is not related to one of two opposite things to 
the exclusion of the other, the eternal will is likewise 
not determined for one of two opposite things to the 
exclusion of the other, for, its specification of either 
of the two opposite things should be through a specifier 
which leads to infinite regress, since it may be said 
that the essence [alone] is not sufficient for causing 
fa thing] to come into being for the reason that if it 
[i.e. a thing] comes into existence from the essence, it 
would exist concomitantly with the essence, not later. 
There should be a power; but power is not enough 
because if a thing comes into existence not because of 
the existence of power, it would not have been speci¬ 
fied by this [particular] time 55 * since the relation of 
time—before and after the coming of a thing into 
being—to the possibility of the relation of power to it 
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[i.e. to time] is in one mode. 

What is it, then, that specifies [this particular] 
tiijae? [If the answer is], it needs will [to be so speci¬ 
fied], it would be said that will [alone] is not enough 
because the eternal will, like the eternal power, is 
general in its relation [to its objects] and its relation 
to all time is one just as its relation to two opposite 
things is also one. Motion, for instance, occurs instead 
of rest because will is related to motion rather than to 
rest. 

Jt may [ further ] be asked: 

Is it possible that [will] be related to rest? 

If the answer is negative, this would be absurd. If 
the answer is affirmative, then motion and rest are 
co-extensive in their relation to the eternal will. What, 
then, makes it a necessity for the eternal will to pre¬ 
ponderate motion rather than rest ? It [i.e. will] would 
require a preponderant [in this case], and it would, 
therefore, be necessary to ask about the determining 
principle of the determining principle, ad infinitum . 

We say that this is a question which has puzzled 
the minds of people of various schools, and none but 
the Sunnis were divinely guided to the truth. Scholars 
are divided into four groups over it. 

Some say that the world exists through the essence 
of God, Most High, and that it [i.e. essence] absolute¬ 
ly has no added attribute. 6 ** Since the essence {(that) 
is eternal, they maintain, therefore, the world is eter¬ 
nal; and the relation of the world to it [i.e. to the 
dhdt] is like the relation of the effect to the cause, the 
light to the sun, and the shadow to a man. These are 
the philosophers . 4 Another group maintains that the 
world is contingent (hadith) but came into existence 
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at the time when it came into existence, neither be¬ 
fore that nor after it, because of a contingent will 
that had occurred to it, but not a locus ( mahal ), s [i.e. 
not in God’s essence], thus requiring the coming of the 
world into being. These are the Mu'tazilah. 

Still a third group maintain that it [the world] 
came into existence through a contingent will in His 
essence. This is the group maintaining that He [i.e. 
God] is a locus for contingent things.* The fourth 
group assert that the world comes into existence at 
the time when the eternal will is connected with its 
occurrence [at that time] without the origination of a 
will, and without a change in the attribute of the Eter¬ 
nal . 7 Consider the various groups, and compare the 
position of each to the other. The path of none of these 
groups is free of insoluble doubt except that of the 
Sunnis whose doubtful aspect is easy to resolve. 

As for the philosophers, they have asserted the 
eternity of the world, which is absurd * because it is 
impossible for the act to be eternal, since the.meaning 
of its being an act is that there was a time when 
it was not [existent], then it became [existent]. If it 
were eternally existent with God, how could it be an 
act? The assumption of infinite revolutions would 
necessarily follow from this, according to what we have 
stated before, and that is absurd from [many] aspects. 
Moreover, with their falling in this difficulty, they 
cannot rid themselves of the basic question, which is: 
Why is will connected with the coming into being of 
the contingent thing at a specific time rather thaD be¬ 
fore or after that time, in spite of the co-extensiveness 
of the relations of thg Various units of time to the 
will ? Even if they solve the problem of the specifica- 
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tion of time,* 7 * they would not solve the problem of 
the peculiarity of the attributes, because the world is 
specified by a measure and a specific arrangement 
though the contrary of all such 18 [measures and ar¬ 
rangements] is rationally possible to conceive. The 
eternal essence is not related to some possible things 
to the exclusion of others. The most grievous error 
which this position requires of them, for which they 
have no excuse and from which they have absolutely 
no escape, consists of two points which we have men¬ 
tioned in the book “The Destruction of the Philoso¬ 
phers’" (Tahdjut al-Faldsijah ). 8 

One of these points is that some of the revolutions 
of the spheres are easterly, that is from the east to the 
west, and the others are westerly, that is from where 
the sun sets to where it rises. 68 * The reversal [of these 
easterly and westerly revolutions] is co-extensive in 
possibility because directions are equal for revolutions. 
How, then, was it necessary for the eternal essence or 
for the heavenly spheres, which they consider eternal, 
specifically to single out a direction and not the one 
opposite to it which is co-extensive with it from all 
aspects ? To this they have no answer. 

The second is that the highest sphere, which is the 
ninth sphere, in their view is the one that moves ail 
the heavens once during the day and night [every 
twenty-four hours] by compulsion, revolving on two 
poles, northern and southern. The poles, so to speak, 
are the two opposite points on the surface of the 
sphere which are fixed at the time of the revolution 
of the sphere on itself [i e. on its axis]. The equator 
(al-manfiqah) is a huge circle around the centre of the 
sphere that is the same distance from the two poles. 
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We say that the mass of the highest sphere is 
symmetrical and similar. Any point on it [i.e. on its 
surface] could be considered as a pole. What made it 
necessary, then, that two points were singled out [to 
be poles] from amongst the mass of points which they 
assert to be infinite ? There must be an attribute, dif¬ 
ferent from the essence, whose function is to distin¬ 
guish a thing from its like. That [different attribute] 
is nothing but will. We have given these two ob¬ 
jections their due of careful examination in the book 
{Tahdjut] “Destruction of the Philosophers”. 

As for the Mu'tazilah, they have rushed blindly 
into two abominable and false subjects. The first is 
that the Beneficent, Most High, wills through a con¬ 
tingent will which is not a locus [i e. not in His 
essence]. If will does not subsist in Him, then the 
assertion of those who say that He wills through it 69 * 
is improper use of language, like their saying that He 
wills through a will subsisting in something other 
than Himself. The second is: Why does will occur at 
this specific time ? If it occurs through another will, 
then the examination of this other will becomes 
necessary, and this will lead to infinite regress. If it 
occurs without a will, then the world should occur at 
this specific time without will which is absurd. 70 * But 
this is absurd because the need of a contingent thing 
to will is because of its possibility, not because of its 
being a body, or a heaven, 71 * an earth, or a man; 
and all contingent things are equal in this [need for 
will]. Furthermore, the [Mu'tazilah] cannot rid them¬ 
selves of the problem because they would be asked 
why will {irddah) occurs at this specific time and why 
willing motion occurs rather than willing rest. Since 
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in their view, there occurs for every contingent thing 
a contingent will which is related to that contingent 
thing, why, the&i-does not the contingent will come 
into being related to the opposite of that contingent 
thing? 

As for those who take the position of asserting the 
origination of will in His essence, they have avoided 
one of the two problems, viz. His being a wilier 
through a will in something other than His essence, 
but they have added another problem, viz. His being 
a Locus for contingent things, which necessarily 
makes Him originated (hddith). Therefore, the rest of 
the problem remains for them, and they have not rid 
themselves of the question. 

As for the People of the Truth, they have maintain¬ 
ed that contingent things originate through an eternal 
will which is connected with them [i.e. with contin¬ 
gent things], and which distinguishes them from their 
opposites which are similar to them. The question 
of those who want to know why it [i.e. will] is related 
to them [i.e. with the contingent things] while their 
opposites are equally possible is a false question be¬ 
cause "wiir is nothing other than ah attribute, the 
function of which is to distinguish one thing from its 
equal. The question of those who ask why will dis¬ 
tinguishes one thing from another is like the ques¬ 
tion of those who want to know why knowledge 
makes necessary the disclosure of the objects of 
knowledge (tna'lutn). It would be said that "know¬ 
ledge" is meaningless if it does not disclose the objects 
of knowledge. Therefore, the question of those who 
want to know why jt {‘i Im) renders necessary the un¬ 
covering [of the object of knowledge] is like their 
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asking why is "knowledge" knowledge in itself; why 
is the "possible" possible; and why is the "necessary" 
necessary? All this is absurd. 72 * "Knowledge" is 
knowledge in itself and so is the "possible," the 
"necessary," and the rest of the essence. Likewise 
is will, whose essence is to distinguish one thing from 
its like. Therefore, the statement of those who want 
to know why it [will] distinguishes a particular thing 
from its like is like their saying why is the "will" will 
and the "power" power. That is absurd. Each [of the 
four groups] is obliged to confirm the existence of an 
attribute, the function of which is to distinguish one 
thing from another equally possible thing. This [attri¬ 
bute] is nothing other than will. Therefore, the best 
of the [four] sects in doctrine and the most rightly 
guided are those who affirm this attribute [i.e. will] 
and who also do not think of it as a contingent [will] 
but maintain that it is eternal [and] connected with 
contingent things at a specific time. Therefore, the 
occurrence [of contingent things] at that time is be¬ 
cause of this [i.e. because of the relation of the eter¬ 
nal will to the contingent things at a specific time]. 
No sect can do without this [thesis], and by it 
the necessity to continue discussing this question is 
removed. 

Now that our thesis concerning the principle of 
will has been put in order, know that according to us 
[will] is related to all contingent things inasmuch as 
it has been clarified that every contingent thing is 
created through [God's] power and that everything 
created through power needs will to dispose power to 
the object of power and to particularise it [i e the 
object] with it. Since every object of power is willed, 
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and since every contingent thing is an object of power, 
therefore, every contingent thing is willed [i.e, is an 
object of will]. Evil, infidelity, and sins are contingent 
things and, therefore, are objects of will. What God 
wishes is, and what He does not wish is not. This is 
the doctrine of the venerable fathers and the creed of 
all the Sunnis, and its proofs have been furnished. 

As for the Mu'tazilah, they say that all sins and 
all evil originate without God's will; nay. He hates 
them [i.e. He hates evil and sins ]. 9 But it is known that 
most of what happens in the world is sin. Therefore, 
what He hates is more numerous than what He wills. 
According to their [i.e. Mu'tazilah’s] assertion. He is 
nearer to impotence and inability. God is loftier than 
the claims of the unjust. 

If it is asked: 

How does He command what He does not will, and 
how does He will something and then forbid [practis¬ 
ing] it j and how does He will immoral acts, sins, trans¬ 
gression and what is ugly when the wilier of what is 
ugly (qabih) is foolish ? 

We say ; : , 

II we examine the reality of "command" and de¬ 
monstrate clearly that it is different from "will.” and 
.Tamil!, the [nature] of the ugly and the good, and 
clearly demonstrate that they are due to their agree¬ 
ment with human predilections, or to their disagree¬ 
ment with [human predilections]—God is far above 
predilections—these problems will be overcome." This 
will be dealt within its proper place if God so wishes 
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Notes 

1 We have discussed the attribute of will at length in our Introduction. 
Here we may and that Ibn Rusbd rejects completely Ghar all's contention 
that will is eternal and dismisses the notion that that in which contingent 
things subsist must be contingent cannot bo substantiated or defen 
scientifically (Mandkij al-AdVlah. p. 162). 

2. The coocept of murajjih is Ghazaii’s most sustained argument which 

proves the existence of an eternal will. 

3. Abul-Q&sim ibn Muhammad al-Ka‘bI was a student of al-Khayyit. 
He maintained that: 

God’s will is not an attribute subsisting in His essence, that He is 
neither willing in virtue of Himself nor is His will generated in a locus or 
no locus. When He is called willing, it means that He is knowing. P°J erf ™ 
and is neither forced to do an act nor is He hateful of it. If ‘ t i, sai ^ t ^ 
He wills His acts, this means that He creates them according to His know¬ 
ledge [Al-Milal wa al-Nihal, p. 53). _ . , . , 

4. The reference is to Ibn Sini and al-F&rabi who maintained that the 

W °s' d Thill is the school of Abul-Hudhayl al-‘AU*f. the head of the Mu'ta¬ 
zilah. He is said to be the first Mu Uzili to speak of a will not in a locus 
lirddah Id ft mahal) lAl-MUat wa al-Nikal, pp. 34-5). 

6. The Karramites are the followers of Abu ‘Abdallah Muhamma i 
Karritn Shahrastinl considers him among the attributista * a ““ 
affirmed attributes to God except that his extreme position led him to rank 
among the Corporealists and the likeners The Karramites all ° 
subsistence of most contingent things in God’s essence They »»y.k° we ™ r ‘ 
that what occurs in His essence occurs through His power, that wh 

occurs aud is different from His essence, occurs through continent creation 

(al-ikddth). and by the latter they mean the “act of creation {al-t)dd) ana 
the “act of annihilation” (alA'ddm) which occur in His essence through 
His power of speech and will. By generated (muhdatk) they mean al1 ^ 
which is different from His essence such as substances and accidents. This 
way they differentiate between “creation” and “creature a ° d ^T**®*® 
“act of creation" and the existent and the creator (mujtd) ( Al-Mtlal wa al- 

Nihal, pp. 79-81). 

*7. As is consistent with the Ash'arite doctrine of the eternity of the 
attributes, they maintain that the eternal will does not change as would 

the contingent thing. 

8. See Tahdful al-Faldsifah, I. p. 58. 

9. See notes on Will. 
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Chapter V 

THE FIFTH AND SIXTH ATTRIBUTES : 

CONCERNING SEEING AND HEARING 1 

We assert that the Maker of the world is Hearing 
and Seeing. We substantiate this assertion by the 
Divine Revelation arid by reason. As for the Divine 
Revelation, numerous verses from the Qur'an vindicate 
our assertion. The Most High says: “He is the Hearer 
and the See-er." And like the saying of Abraham, 
peace be upon him, “Why do you worship what does 
not hear, see, or suffice you a thing? " We know that 
the statement cannot be turned against him [i.e. Abra¬ 
ham] with respect to his own object of worship and 
that he worshipped a hearer and a see-er; otherwise, 
he [i.e. Abraham] would have been the partner of 
idolaters. 

If it is said: 

,By [hearing and seeing] is meant knowledge . 

We say: 

The terms set by the Divine Revelation should be 
transferred away from their [seemingly] intelligible 
and immediately understood meaning if it were impos¬ 
sible to suppose them to mean what has been set forth; 
but there is no impossibility in His being Hearer and 
See-er • nay, He should be so. It is senseless to deny 
arbitrarily what the people of the consensus (ijma ') 2 
have understood from the Qur'Sn. 

/f it is said 

The aspect of the impossibility [of His being Hear¬ 
er and See-er] is that if His hearing and seeing were 
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contingent things. He would be a locus for contingent 
things, and that is absurd. On the other hand, if 
they [i.e. hearing and seeing] were eternal, then how 
would He hear a voice that is non-existent, and how 
would He see the world in eternity, when the world 
is yet non-existent, for the non-existent cannot be 
seen ? 

We say: 

This question would issue from a Mu'tazili or a 
philosopher. As for the Mu'tazili, his refutation is easy 
because he has admitted that the Most High knows 
all contingent things. Therefore, we say that God 
knows, now, that the world has been existent before 
this [moment]; how, then, does He know in pre-eternity 
that it was existent when it has not yet existed? 
If it is possible to establish an attribute in pre- 
eternity, which becomes [at the time of] the existence 
of the world a knowledge that [the world] exists be¬ 
fore [the existence of the world] that it will be, and 
after [the world has come into existence], that it exist¬ 
ed without this attribute undergoing any change, this 
attribute is expressed by the term “knowledge*' (‘t Im) 
and the state of being knowing (‘dlimiyyah) 15 * This 
you can properly apply for hearing—and the state of 
being bearer, seeing—and the state of being see-er. 

If [the question] issues from a philosopher who 
denies that God knows the particular 74 * contingent 
things which fall within time, past, present, or future , 5 
then our course [in answering the philosopher] would 
be to bring the discussion of “knowledge" (‘ilm) and 
to establish [against his argument] the permissibility 
of an eternal knowledge which is connected with con¬ 
tingent things, as we shall mention later. If that can 
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be established concerning knowledge, we would apply 
it analogically to hearing and seeing. As for the ration¬ 
al course, we would say that it is known that the 
creator is morCi perfect than the created; and that it is 
also known that the seeing is more perfect than the 
one who does not see, and the one who hears is more 
perfect than the one who does not hear. Therefore, it 
would be impossible to affirm the attribute of perfec¬ 
tion to the creature and not to the Creator. There are 
two premises which necessitate admitting the sound¬ 
ness of our assertion. Concerning which [of these two 
premises] is the dispute ? 

If it is said: 

The dispute is in your saying that it is necessary 
that a creator be more perfect than the created. 

We would say. 

This should be admitted by the [force] of the [pro¬ 
visions] of the Divine Revelation—as well as ration¬ 
ally. The Muslim community (utntnah) and intellectuals 
are all agreed upon it. This [kind] of question does not 
issue from a believer. He whose intellect can accept 
[the existence of] a powerful agent who is able to 
create what is higher and nobler than he is, would be 
stripping himself of the human instinct [which rejects 
such absurdity], and his tongue would be uttering 
what his heart would shrink from accepting if it [i.e. 
his heart] is to understand what [i.e. the tongue] has 
uttered. For this [reason] we do not see intelligent 
persons who believe in such a doctrine. 

If it is said: 

The dispute concerns the second premise, viz. your 
saying that a see-er is more perfect and that the facul¬ 
ties of hearing and sight are perfection. 
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We would say: 

This too is self-evident because knowledge is per¬ 
fection, and the hearing and seeing are secondary 
perfections 4 for knowledge. We shall demonstrate 
that they [hearing and seeing] are a kind of comple¬ 
mentary perfection for knowledge and im? ination. 
Whoever knows something which he does not see, and 
then sees it, gains further knowledge of that thing and 
perfection. How could it be said that such [perfection] 
occurs to the creature and not to the creator; or how 
could it be said that it is not perfection? If it is not 
perfection, then it is defect, or it is neither defect nor 
perfection. 75 * Any of these classifications is absurd. 
Therefore, it is clear that the right [opinion] is what 
we have said. 

If it is said : 

You are bound to admit this regarding the percep¬ 
tion acquired by the faculties of smell, taste, and 
touch because their absence is imperfection, and their 
presence is perfection in perception, because the per¬ 
fection of the knowledge of one who knows the flavour 
is not like the perfection of the knowledge of one who 
perceives by the faculty of smelling and likewise by 
the faculty of taste. It is one thing to know about an 
object of taste and quite another to perceive it by the 
faculty of taste. 

The answer is that authoritative scholars have un¬ 
equivocally affirmed various kinds of perceptions 5 
together with hearing, sight, and knowledge, 74 * which 
are perfection in perception to the exclusion of the 
causes that are customarily connected with them, 
like touching and contact because these are improper 
to God. They also permit that the faculty of sight may 
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perceive without the object of sight being opposite to 
it . 0 In the application of this analogy is the answer to 
this question, and nothing prevents its use. But since 
the Divine Revelation provided nothing except the 
terms: "Hearing,” "Sight/* and "Knowledge," it 
would be impossible to predicate others. Imperfection 
in perception could in no way be possible for God. 

If it is said: 

This would lead to the affirmation of pleasure and 
pain for God. A numb man who does not feel the pain 
of beating is imperfect, and an impotent 77 * who does 
not delight in sexual intercourse is imperfect Likewise, 
the loss of appetite is an imperfection; so it is proper 
to attribute appetite to God. 

We say : 

These matters point to origination. They are in 
themselves, if examined, imperfections and require 
matters which in turn require 70 * temporal origination. 
Pain is imperfection and requires a cause which is a 
"blow". And the "blow" is a contact occurring be¬ 
tween bodies. Pleasure, if investigated, [would be found 
to be] due to the disappearance of pain or the attain¬ 
ment of what is needed and desired. Appetite and 
need are imperfections; therefore, what depends upon 
imperfection is imperfection. Appetite means the 
quest for what is suitable, and there is no need except 
when what is sought is lacking and no pleasure except 
when what is non-existent is obtained. All that which 
is possible for God to make existent is existent. He 
does not lack anything so that He may become 
desirous by seeking it and pleased by obtaining it. 
How could these matters, then, be conceived about 
Him? 
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If it is said: 

Failing to suffer from and feel the beating are 
imperfections for the benumbed i that its [i.e. pain of 
beating*s] perception is perfection—that the lack of 
appetite in one’s stomach is imperfection and its pre¬ 
sence a perfection, 79 * viz. it is perfection in relation 
to its opposite which destroys it; becoming, thus, 
perfection in relation to destruction because imperfec¬ 
tion is better than destruction. It is, therefore, not 
perfection in itself contrary to knowledge and the 
above-mentioned perceptions. This much you should 
understand. 


Notes 

1. These two attributes Ghaz&li considers as perfections of the living, 
and the knowing. 

2. By Ahl al-Ijmd \ Ghazali. merely means those learned men whose 
wisdom and excellence in the sciences of religion are attested to by the 
community of Muslims. 

3. See note 2 to Chapter If above. 

4. According to Ibn Sing, the soul is the first entelechy (perfection or 
actuality) of a natural body possessed of organs. This is the most compre¬ 
hensive definition of the soul, which, when added to the differentiae, would 
yield the definition of the species, so to speak. "Every species of the soul 
includes the lower soul and transcends." The qualification of perfection by 
"first” suggests, as F. Rahman points out, a distinction between two kinds 
of actuality corresponding to knowledge or thinking (Al-Nojtt, Maq&lah fi 
an-Nafs, pp. 157*8 ; Avicenna’s Psychology, p. 72). 

5. Probably Ghazali means mystical perception which is considered by 

Sufis as the light kind of perception. 

6. G ha z & li is pointing here to the beatific vision which Ghazdli has dis¬ 
cussed at length from a Neoplatonic standpoint in lqtisdd, pp. 60-73. He 
rejects the idea that vision could only be acquired if the object of vision 
were in a direction. That discussion could be summed as follows . 

Those who claim that for a thing to be visible implies jts being in a 
direction build their argument on the basis of the fact that they have never 
seen anything except in a direction. Thus they pass judgments on every¬ 
thing on the basis of existent beings only. But if it were possible for us to 
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pass judgment on everything on the basis ol concrete examples, the 
anthropomorphists (Mujassimmk) would be right in their claim that 
God is a body, because God is an Actor, and they have not seen any actor 
except in a body. HepOe those who hold that for a thing to be visible most 
be in a direction are no better than the anthropomorphists. 

Further, most of the Mu'tazilah accept that God sees Himself and the 
world, though He is not in a direction either in relation to Himself or in 
relation to the world. Once this is accepted, their whole argument about 
the impossibility of God’s Vision on the assumption that for a thing to bo 
visible it must be in a direction falls. For if God can see Himself and the 
world without being in a direction. He can also be seen without His being 
in a direction. Pp. 62-63. 

Ghazilf concludes his discussion by saying that vision is a kind of 
perception and that only those who are pure from material attachments 
could see God, Excepting Ghazali'a idea that God can be seen by the eye, 
not different from the Mu'tazilah who say that God shall be seen by the 

hearts. 


Chapter VI 

THE SEVENTH ATTRIBUTE: CON¬ 
CERNING SPEECH ! 1 

We assert,.as is the consensus of all Muslims, that 
the creator of the world is speaking. You should know 
that those wishing to affirm divine speech through 10 * 
the premise that reason judges permissible that the 
creatures oscillate between command and prohibition, 
and through the premise that any attribute which is 
permissible for the creatures depends upon an attribute 
necessary for the creator, are grossly mistaken be¬ 
cause the proponents of such views would be told: if 
you mean the permissibility of their [i.e. the creatures] 
being commanded by their [fellow-creatures] of whom 
speech is conceived, this would be accepted; but if 
you think of such permissibility as being common 
to both the creatures and the creator, then you 
would be begging the question, and this could not be 
accepted. If one attempts to affirm the divine speech 
on [the authority of] the consensus and/or on [the 
strength] of the Tradition of the Messenger, one would 
wrong oneself because the consensus leans on the 
Tradition of the Messenger ; and if one denies the Bene¬ 
factor's being speaking, one necessarily denies the 
concept of messengership since being a messenger 
means transmitting the speech of the sender. If it is 
inconceivable that the one who asserts that he is a 
sender speaks, how could a messenger be conceived ? 
We do not, for example, listen to one who tells of 
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being the messenger of the earth or the mountain to 
us, because we believe in the impossibility of a speech 
or a message from .either the mountain or the earth. 
To God alone is the highest ideal. 

Whoever believes in the absurdity of attributing 
speech to God could not possibly believe in..a messen¬ 
ger, because whoever deems the divine speech a lie 
would necessarily deny its transmission. The message 
is an expression of the transmission of the speech, and 
the messenger is an expression of the transmitter. It 
seems that a third premise is the correct course which 
we have followed in affirming [to God], ‘‘hearing 
and “sight,” viz. that speech is [an attribute] of the 
“living”. It is said either that [speech] is perfection 
or imperfection—or that it is neither imperfection nor 
perfection—but since it is absurd to say that it is 
not imperfection and/or neither perfection nor imper¬ 
fection, it would be necessarily ,established that it is 
perfection. Therefore, every perfection which is an at¬ 
tribute of man is a fortiori a necessary existence for the 
Creator* 1 ® as we have pointed out above. 

I fit is said: 

The speech which you have made the source of 
your speculation is the speech of the creatures. 82 ® By 
that is either meant the sounds and letters, the power 
to produce them, or a third meaning distinct from 
these two. If what is meant is the sounds and letters, 
they are contingent things and some contingent things 
are perfections to us but could not be imagined to sub¬ 
sist in God's essence. If [speech] subsists in something 
other than Him, He would not be speaking through 
it, but rather the locus in which [speech] subsists 
would be the speaker. 83 ® if what is meant is the power 
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to produce sounds, then it is perfection • but a speaker 
is not a speaker because of his power to produce 
sounds only, but because of his creation of speech in 
himself. God is able to create sounds and unto Him 
alone is the perfection of power. God does not speak 
through [sound] unless He creates that sound in Him¬ 
self which is absurd because, by creating sound in 
Himself, He would be a locus for contingent things. 
Therefore, it is impossible that He be speaking. If by 
speech a third meaning is meant, this would be unin¬ 
telligible and the affirmation of what is unintelligible 
is absurd. 2 

We say: 

This classification is accurate and the question in 
all its dichotomies is acknowledged except for the 
denial of the third category [i.e. inner speech]. 3 We 
admit the possibility of the subsistence of sounds in 
His essence and the absurdity of His being speaking 
in this manner. We say, however, that man is called 
speaking from two perspectives : 

(а) Through sound and letters, i.e. vowels and 

consonents. 

(б) Through Jnner speech (hadithu-n-nafs) which 

is neither sound nor letter and which is per¬ 
fection not impossible to God and does not 
imply contingency. 

We affirm to God the inner speech only. There is no 
way to deny man the inner speech which is something 
distinct from the power to speak and distinct from 
sound. A person would say: “Last night I made up a 
speech in mind (fi nafsi ).” If is also said: in the mind 
(nafs) of so and so is a speech and he wants to utter 
it. The poet says: 
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Be not bewildered by 
The writing of one created 
'Till his calligraphy be 
With the speech equated. 

For, speech is in the mind 
But by the tongue articulated. 4 
What poets utter indicates a self-evident concept in 
whose perception all men are equal and which could 
not be denied. 

1/it is said: 

. This interpretation of inner speech is acknowledg¬ 
ed. It, however, neither lies outside the knowledge 
and perception 84 * of things nor is it absolutely a genus. 
What scholars call inner speech (kalamu-n-nafs) and 
inner whispering (hadithu-n-nafs) iU is the skill of 
combining terms, phrases and the composition of in¬ 
telligible concepts which are known in specific order. 
There is nothing in the mind ( qalb ) except intelligible 
concepts which is the "knowledge," and heard terms 
which are known through hearing and these, too, are 
the knowledge of what terms are set for, 14 * and to 
that is added the composition of concepts and the 
arrangement of terms in specific order, such process 
is called cogitation (fikr) and the power producing such 
process is termed the cogitative faculty (quwwah 
mufakkirah) If you establish, however for the mind 
something other than this very cogitation (fikr) which 
is the arrangement of terms, concepts and their com¬ 
position ; and if you establish something other than the 
cogitative faculty (quwwah mufakkirah ), which is the 
power [that arranges terms, concepts and their com¬ 
position] ; and if you establish something other than 
the knowledge of separate and combined concepts, 
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and if you establish something other than the 
knowledge of terms which are composed of individual 
and combined letters, then you will be establishing an 
atrocious matter unknown to us To clarify this we 
maintain that speech is either command or prohibi- 
tion, either informative or interrogative statements. 

As for the informative, it is a statement indicative 
of a knowledge in the mind of one who declares it. He 
who knows something and knows the term designat¬ 
ed 17 * to indicate that thing like "beating" (darb), for 
example, a concept which can be perceived by the 
senses and is a term composed of the letters (dad, rd' 
and bd '), designated by the Arabs to indicate a sen¬ 
sible concept which is another knowledge—he has 
the ability to acquire these sounds with his tongue, 
the desire to indicate and the desire to acquire the 
term, then when his statement "beating" (darb) is 
uttered, he would not be lacking a thing further than 
these matters [to inform of the concept "beating"]. 
His saying (darb) would be complete; it would be a 
declarative statement (khabar) and speech. Anything 
you judge aside from this would be easy to refute. 

As for the interrogative ( istikhbdr), it is an indica¬ 
tion of a demand to know. Command, however, is an 
indication of a demand to do what is commanded. 
Prohibition and all other parts of speech are analogi¬ 
cal 27 to this. No speech could conceivably fall pot of 
these forms of speech. Of these forms of speech, how¬ 
ever, some, like sound, are impossible to God, and 
others are existent to God like will, knowledge, and 
power. Anything else is unknown to us and is unintel¬ 
ligible. 

But the speech which we mean is a concept 
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distinct from these forms of speech. So let us deal 
with it within the scope of one of the parts of speech, 
viz, the command ( amr ) so that our explanation will 
not be unduly long. 

We say: 

A master's command to his slave: “Stand up! ” 
(qum), is a term indicating a meaning. The meaning 
indicated is in itself a speech. But this you have not 
taken into consideration and,therefore,there is no need 
for hair-splitting. To refer this command, viz. “Stand 
up," to a desire to command 88 * or to the desire to 
indicate an existing state of affairs, could be wrongly 
suggested. But it is absurd to suggest that it is a desire 
to indicate a state of aff iirs because the indication 
requires an object of indication which is neither an 
indication nor a desire to indicate. It is equally absurd 
to suggest that it is the desire of one who commands. 89 * 
One may command without wishing compliance; nay, 
one may [in fact] dread compliance as in the case of 
one who makes excuses to a sultan intent upon killing 
him as punishment for his beating his slave, by saying 
that he only beat his slave because of his disobedience, 
the evidence being that he would command the slave 
in the presence of the [sultan] and the slave would 
disobey. Now, if he becomes litigious and commands 
the slave in the presence of the [sultan] by saying: 
“Stand up—I am giving you a decisive order for which 
you have no excuse 90 * to disobey," and the slave 
would not stand, then at that moment he is unques¬ 
tionably commanding [the slave] to stand up, but he 
is [also] unquestionably not wishing the slave to obey 
the order. Any fair-minded person would judge that 
the command which subsisted in the master's mind 
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and which was indicated by the imperative is speech, 
yet altogether distinct from the desire to stand. 

If it is said: 

This man is not commanding in reality but rather 
feigning a command. 

We would say : 

This is false for two reasons : 

(a) If he were not really commanding, his apology 
would not have been easily accepted by the' [sulfa*] 
and he would be told: command could not be 
imagined from you at that moment because yours is 
a demand for compliance and it is inconceivable that 
at that moment you would want compliance which 
would be the cause for your destruction. Further¬ 
more, how could you desire to prove something by 
disobedience 91 * to your command when you are in¬ 
capable of really commanding it because you are in¬ 
capable of wanting that in which lies your destruc¬ 
tion and in the slave’s compliance lies your destruc¬ 
tion. Now, there is no doubt that he is capable of 
using such a proof and that his proof stands and 
earns the acceptance of his apology and that the 
proof 92 * is established by disobedience to the com¬ 
mand. So if the command could not 93 * be conceived 
despite the master's hatred of the slave's compliance, 
we could absolutely not conceive his use of it. This 
is decisively convincing to those who ponder it. 

(b) If the [master] tells this incident to the mufti 
and swears a final divorce that after the sultan $ re¬ 
primand, he commanded the slave to stand up, in 
the sultan's presence, and that the slave did not obey 
him, every Muslim would decide that his divorce had 
not taken place. The official expounder of Islamic 
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law [mufti] cannot say: "I know that« is impo^Me 
that at that moment you would want the slaves 
compliance, which would cause your destruction. Com¬ 
mand implies ike wish of compliance and if you have 
commanded, 9 '* then you must have wished compli¬ 
ance.'* This f tifti’s view Would be invalid by the con¬ 
sensus. The presence of a concept which is indicated 
by the expression and which is distinct from what the 
opponents have enumerated 95 * above has, therefore, 
been unmasked. We call this [concept] speech, and it 
is a genus different from all types of knowledge, wills, 
and beliefs; the affirmation of which is not impossible 
to God i nay, it should be attributed to Him because 
it is a kind of speech 96 *—the eternal speech we mean. 

As for letters (huriif), they are contingent and 
are indications of speech. The indication is neither 
the object indicated nor does it possess its attributes 
even if its indication is essential like the world which 
is a contingent thing that indicates an eternal Maker. 
How, therefore, is it unlikely that contingent letters 
would indicate an eternal attribute although this is 
an indication by convention ? 

Since the question of inner speech is a subtle one, 
it defies the understanding of those who are intellec¬ 
tually weak, who affirm only letters and sounds. 
Concerning this doctrine [various] questions and ob¬ 
jections will be directed against them, some of which 
we will mention so that a method of refuting other 
problems may be delineated. 

The first [objection] concerns the question of those 
who ask how did Moses (M&sSL) hear God s speech. 

They ask: 

Did he hear sounds and letters ? If your answer is 
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affirmative, then according to you he PM not 
rod's soeech because God s speech is neither Dy 

u * did 

smmd, how could he hear what was neither letter 
nor sotted ? 

£ zz ssf 

: .quouo.ih.ttaua.i™.■». 

* -how". One should understand what is re- 

Sed by • w* and by what it can be answered m 
order to know the absurdity of the question. 

Hearing is a kind of perception and the question: 
He f. T , Z u.nr ? is like the question of one who 

JZ p«c£' i. »«..«• .1 » 

Tb„. a~ onlytwowayaofde- 

cUively answering th.s question • that he 

(1) By giving sugar to ttasweetness. 
ma y taste it and perce n e Us flavour ^ 

Then we say to him . 1 havener i _ 

“.“Lond way applies »i>» M Jg » 

the questioner’s having tasted sugar. Therefore we 
tell him: -We perceive its flavour just as you per 
ceive the sweetness of honey." This answer would^e 
correct from one aspect and wrong from another Th 
correct aspect is that it is a definition of something 
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similar to the one in question in one aspect, viz. the 
principle of sweetness, though it is not similar to it in all 
aspects because the flavour of honey is different from 
theflavourof sugar. So if it is comparable to it in one 
aspect, viz. the aspect of sweetness, this kind of com¬ 
parison is all that is possible in this case. But if the 
questioner had never tasted the sweetness of anything, 
it would be impossible to answer him and to make 
him understand what he had asked about. He would 
be like the impotent man who asks about the pleasure 
of sexual intercourse though he has never experienced 
it. It would be difficult to make such a man under¬ 
stand except by likening sexual intercourse to the 
pleasure of eating which would be a false analogy be¬ 
cause the pleasure of intercourse and the state which 
the participant attains is not at all similar to the state 
perceived by the eater except inasmuch as the general 
concept, pleasure, has included it. If he had never 
been pleased, no answer would be possible. Like¬ 
wise, as for anyone who asks: How did Moses hear 
God’s speech?, he could be satisfactorily answered 
only by our making him hear Gal’s eternal speech 
and that is impossible for us because that is one of 
the privileges of Moses, and we are incapable of mak¬ 
ing the [questioner] hear it, or by comparing it to 
something which he [the questioner] has heard. No¬ 
thing that he hears is like God’s speech because all the 
things heard with which the [questioner] is familiar 
are sounds, and sounds are not similar to what is not 
a sound, hence the difficulty in making him under¬ 
stand. Moreover, if a deaf man asks: How do you hear 
sounds [though he never heard a sound] ?, we would 
not be able to answer him, because if we say : As you 
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perceive visible things for it [hearing] is a perception 
in the ear, like the perception of sight in the eye. This 
would be erroneous, because the perception of sounds 
is not like the seeing of colours. This example points 
to the absurdity of the question. Moreover, if someone 
asks: How do you see the Lord of Lords in the here¬ 
after? to answer him would be absurd because he is 
asking'about the mode ( kayfiyyah ) of that which does 
not have a mode. What the questioner means by 
"how is it” is "like which thing of what we know is 
it?” Since what he is asking about is not similar to 
anything he knows, the answer would be impossible 
and this does not point to the non-existence of God s 
essence. Likewise, the impossibility of such an answer 
does not indicate the speechlessness of God. Rather, 
it should be believed that His speech is an eternal 
attribute, having no likeness, just as His essence (dhat) 
is an eternal essence which has no likeness. And jus 
as we see His essence in a manner different and unlike 

our seeing bodies and accidents. His speech is heard 

in a manner different and unlike the hearing of letters 

and sounds. _ ,, 

The second objection. // it is asked : Is^ God s 
speech located in copies of the Qur’an (masahtf) or 
not?’ If it [God's speech] is located there, how does 
the eternal reside in the contingent? If you say no. 
this would be contrary to the consensus, because the 
respect of a copy of the Qur’an (mushaf) is so much 
demanded by consensus that the ritually impure is 
forbidden from touching it. This is so only because 

God’s speech is in it [in the mushaf]. 

We. therefore, say that God’s speech is written in 
the books ( masahif ), preserved in the hearts, and rea 
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by tongues. But as for paper, ink, writing, consonants, 
and vowels, they are all contingent things because 
they are bodies and accidents in bodies and all that 
is contingent. And if we say it is written in the 
books ( tnasahif), (I mean the attributOrof the Eternal, 
Glory to Him), this does not require that the eternal 
is located in the book ( mushaj ), just as, if we say that 
"fire” is written in the book, it would not necessarily 
follow that the essence of jire is located in it because 
if it [i.e. essence of fire] resides in [the book], the book 
(mushaj) would be burnt, and he who utters [the word] 
fire, if the essence of fire is located in his tongue, his 
tongue would be burnt. The fire ( ndr ) is a hot body 
having a verbal sign which consists of the articulated 
sounds that produce the [letters] nun, alif, and ra V 
Therefore, the hot [body] that burns is the essence 
of the thing indicated and not the sign itself. Like¬ 
wise, the eternal speech that subsists in God’s essence 
is the thing indicated and not the sign. Letters are 
signs and signs have a sanctity because the Divine 
Law (shar*) made them sacrosanct Because of this 
[sanctity], respect of the Book ( mushaj) is required, 
because it embodies a pointer to God’s [eternal] attri¬ 
bute. 

The third objection is their demand: Is the Qur’Sn 
Go<Ps speech or not ? If you say no v you violate the 
consensus, and if you say yes, then what is it except 
the letters and sounds? It is acknowledged that a 
reader reads by letters and sounds. 

We say: 

There are three expressions involved here: "read¬ 
ing” (qira'ah), "what is read” (maqru') and “Qur'an”. 
As for what is read (maqru'), it is God’s speech, i.e, 
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His eternal attribute which subsists » His essen» 
As for the ••reading" [qira'ah 1. it» on the tongue as 
an expression of the act of the reader [qart ] wto began 
it. after he had abstained from it, and [to say that a 
thing is] contingent means only that it 
begun after it was not. If the opponent does not un¬ 
derstand this [meaning] from the [term] contingent 
(hddith), then let us abandon tbe terms contmgent 
and created, and say that reading (q>ra ah) ^ an act 
begun by the reader (qari') after he Was not g 
and it is sensible [i.e. perceived by the senses]. j 
for the [term] “Qur'an," it could be applied as mean¬ 
ing what is read (maqru). If this is what is meant by 
it, then it is eternal, not created. This is what the 
pious fofefathers meant by their saying that the 
Qur’Sn is God’s speech, cot a created thing 
tog what is read (maqru) by the tongues. Andjfwhat 
is meant by it is the reading itself (qtra ah), which is 
the act of the reader (gar.'), then the act of t 
reader does not precede the reader s existence an 
what does not precede the existence of the contingent 
(hadith) is contingent. And in sum, he who says that 
he [the reader] has originated by choice, consisting 
of sound and its articulation through letters, and be¬ 
fore which he was silent, is eternal, should not be 
partner to discussion or obligated but, rather, it is 
suitable that he be known as a poor fool who does 
not know what he says, neither knowing the meaning 
of letters nor the meaning of contingent. If he knew 
these things, he would know that if he is himself 
created, then what issues from him too is created 
and he would know that the eternal is not transfer¬ 
able to a contingent essence—so let us not dwell on 
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what is self-evident. He who says "in the name of 
God” ( bismi-llahi ), if the sin is not after the [ba’] t 
it would not be Qur’an, but rather it would be an 
error and if the sin is after something else and fol¬ 
lowing it, how could it be eternal ? We mean by the 
eternal a parte ante that which never follows any¬ 
thing else. 

The fourth objection is their saying that the com¬ 
munity (umtnah) of Islam is unanimously agreed that 
the Qur'an is a miracle of the Messenger of God 
(God bless him and give him peace), and that it is 
God's speech, and that it consists of chapters ( suwar , 
sing.— surah) and verses (ayat), having periods and 
beginnings. This being so, how [they ask] could the 
eternal have endings and beginnings, and how could 
it be divided into chapters and verses, and how could 
the eternal be a miracle of the Messenger when a 
miracle is an unusual act, contrary to nature, and 
when every act is created? How then could the 
speech of God, Most High, be eternal ? 

We say: 

Do you deny that the term [Qur'an] is commonly 
applied both to the act of reading (qira’ah) and to 
what is read ( maqru ) ? If you acknowledge this fact 
[i.e. the equivocality of the expression '‘Qur'an’’], 
then [we may observe] that all in all that the Muslims 
have mentioned 97 * in describing the Qur’an as eternal, 
like their saying that the Qur’an is God's uncreated 
speech, they meant what is read (al-maqru’). And in 
all that with which they have described it which the 
idea of eternity does not permit, as its being chapters 
(suwar) and verses having endings and beginnings, 
they meant expressions that the point to the eternal 
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attribute, which is the act of reading ( qird’ah ). If the 
term is considered equivocal, the contradiction would 
no longer exist. The consensus is that only God is 
eternal; and God, Most High, says, "till it returns 
like an aged (qadim) palm-bough” But we say that 
the term "eternal” is common [i e. equivocal, mush - 
tarak ] to two concepts. If it is affirmed from one 
aspect, it Would not be impossible to negate it from 
another; the same applies to the term "Qur’an 9 *. 
This is an answer to all the contradictory designa¬ 
tions which they reiterate even if they deny its being 
equivocal. We definitely know its [i.e. the term 
Qur’an’s] application is to the meaning of what is real 
(al* maqru’) and that it is clearly shown by the pro¬ 
nouncements of the pious forefathers, that the Qur kn f 
God's speech, is not created despite their knowledge 
that they, their voices, their readings, and their acts, 
are all created. As for its application to the act of 
reading (al-qira ah ) 98 * the poet has said: 

They have sacrificed the hoary-headed man on 
whose forehead prostration marked a sign, 7 One who 
divides the night between praising and Qur’dning, 
meaning "reading”. The messenger of God, God bless 
him and give him peace, said, "God has not granted 
permission to a prophet as he has permitted me the 
prolonging and modulating sweetly [my voice] in 
reciting the Qur'an.” Prolonging and modulatin B 
sweetly the voice is done in the act of reading. All the 
pious forefathers have maintained that the Qur &n, 
God's speech, is not created, that it is a miracle which 
is the act of God. Since they have known that the 
eternal a parte ante could not be miraculous, it is 
evident that it is an equivocal term. 8 He who does not 
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understand the equivocality of the term would imagine 
contradictions in these applications. 

The fifth objection is the assertion that it is acknow¬ 
ledged that nothing but sounds are heard now [i.e. in 
this world], and God's speech is heard now according 
to the consensus of the community and the evidence 
of God s saying, “And if any of the idolaters seeks of 
thee protection, grant him protection till he hears the 
words of God." 

We say: 

If the sound which the idolater (mushrik) hears at 
the time he seeks protection is God's eternal speech 
which subsists in His essence, what merit does Moses, 
peace be upon him, have over the idolaters, in his 
being called the one who spoke with God, since they 
hear as he had heard. 

No 99 * answer to this objection can be conceived 
except by saying that what Moses, peace be upon him, 
heard is an eternal attribute subsisting in God's es¬ 
sence, and what the idolater hears is sounds pointing 
to that attribute. What makes the above description 
quite clear is the idea of equivocality, either in the 
expression “speech," in which case it is calling the 
signs by the name of that to which the signs point, 
the speech here is definitely the inner speech [of 
God], As for the terms, because they point to it, they 
are called “speech" just as they are called knowledge 
( Hm ). If you say: I have heard so and so's know¬ 
ledge, you hear only his speech that points to his 
knowledge, or [the equivocality lies in the expression) 
"what is heard," because known by hearing something 
other than it could be called an object of hearing just 
as you say I have heard the speech of the prince (amir) 
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from the tongue of his messenger when it is acknow¬ 
ledged that the prince's speech does not subsist in the 
tongue of his messenger, but what is heard is the utter¬ 
ance of the messenger that is indicative to the prince's 
speech. This is what we have wanted to mention for 
the clarification of the doctrine of the Sunnites [Ahl 
as-Sunnah ] concerning the inner speech which is 
thought to be enigmatic. We shall mention the re¬ 
mainder of the properties of speech when we deal 
with the properties of the attributes in the second 
section if God, Most High, so wishes. 


Notes 

1. The Mu’tazilah considered Clod’s speech as similar to ordinary speech 
which is composed from vowels and consonants. By speech they meant the 
act by which a speaker expresses the concepts in his mind. Since the Qnr’£n 
is composed of sounds and letters and these being contingent, the Qur'an 
then mast be contingent. The Qur’an, they argued, is not eternal because 
it is not an attribute of God, but rather an act of His. God creates speech 
in the “tablet" or in the angel Gabriel or in the prophets. The Mu'tazilah 
pointed to many verses of the Qur'in which would support their claim 
that the Qur’an is created. There are in the Qur’&n such verses that tell of 
the Qur'an being sent down in chapters and parts and this certainly is a 
characteristic of a contingent thing (Al-Milal, pp. 35, 68, 46). 

Al-Ash’ari and the Ash'arites in general believed in two kinds of speech, 
one of them being mental and they call it inner speech {kaldmu-n-n+ft) 
which is an essential attribute of God. The other kind of speech is the 
ordinary speech composed of words and letters The former is God's speech 
and is eternal while the second is contingent. Al-Ash’ati maintains that 
God’s speech is one and it is “command and prohibition, informative or 
interrogative statements, promise or warning". These various aspects of 
the divine speech are due to considerations related to the speech and not 
to a multiplicity in the speech or expressions. The terms which descend to 
the prophets are indications of the eternal speech while the indications 
themselves are contingent. According to al-Ash ari, a speaker is the one in 
whom speech subsists. The Mu'tazilah, however, consider the speaker the 
one who “does' ’ the speech.They, however, consider the expression, speech, 
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... r metaphorically or equivocally ( Al-Milal wa al-Nihal. pp. 67-8 )* 
Although al-Maturidl does adhere to the Ash'arite concept of the divine 
Speech, he criticises them when they say that the physical book could be 
borat because God’s speech is an attribute and the attribute cannot be 
separated from the one described He says this Is “idiocy” because what is 
ftnnihiiated i» known through God’s knowledge. He then asks: Do you see 
that the attribute of knowledge would be annihilated because what is 
annihilated is known ? Likewise, he adds, is God’s speech; it cannot be 
described as being subject to annihilation because of what is written in the 
copies {masdhif) of the Qur'an We do not say, he adds, that the speech is 
not alighting* In the copies of the Quran so that it may be described as 
subject to annihilation (SAarA al-Fiqh al-Akbar, p, 20). 

2. See note 1 above. 

3. KaUtmu-n-nafs is al-Ash'ari’s unique concept through which he and 
later Ash’arites tried to explain what they considered to be God’s eternal 
speech. See note 1 above. 

4. From a poem by the poet al-Akbtal. 

5. See note t above. 

6. See note 1 above. 

7. The reference is to ths murderers of 'Uthmao, the third Khalifah. 

8. In Islamic philosophical works, “restatements of Aristotle’s distinc¬ 
tion between 'equivocal mushtarak and ’onivocal’ mvtaw&tih, terms usually 
contain another type of terms which stand midway between these two. It 
is called 'ambiguous' or ‘amphibolous’ mu star ik ah terms” (Wolfson, “The 
Amphibolous Terms in Aristotle, Arabic Philosophy and Maimonides,” 
Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 31. 1938, pp. 151-73). Aristotle in his 
•• categories' ’ gives man and'his portrait as an example of an equivocal 
{muehtarah) term for they both claim to being "animal”. An Arabic 
example is the term “ 4 ayn” which means both “eye” and "spring”. 
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THE SECOND SECTION OF THIS 
CARDINAL POINT 

It concerns the genera! properties of the attributes 
—what is common to them all and that in which they 
differ. These are four ,0 °* properties. 

The first property. The seven attributes which we 
have proved are not the essence [i.e. not God's essence], 
but rather they are distinct and superadded to the 
essence ( dhal ). 1 We maintain that the Maker of the 
world is knowing according to knowledge, living 
according to life, powerful according to power, and so 
is the case in the rest of the attributes. The Mu'tazilab 
and the philosophers deny that. They maintain that 
the eternal is “one essence*' and that it is not per¬ 
missible to affirm multiple eternal essences 10U They 
also maintain that the proof points to this being 
knowing, powerful and living, not to knowledge, life 
and power. Let us single out “knowledge*' so that we 
do not have to repeat all of the attributes. They 
[Mu'tazilah and the philosophers] claim that know¬ 
ingness [being 'alim] is a mode (halah) 1 of the essence 
(dhat )—not an attribute; but the Mu'tazilah oppose 
[the philosophers] in two attributes when they say 
that He is willing according to a will superadded 
to the essence and is speaking according to speech 
which is superadded to the essence except that He 
creates the will not in a locus and creates the speech 
in an inanimate body 3 and “thus" He becomes speak¬ 
ing according to it. The philosophers pushed ahead 
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their analogy to "the will” and as for speech, they 
say He is speaking in the sense that He creates in 
the essence of the Prophet the hearing of arranged 
sounds either in [the Prophet’s] sleep or in his state 
of consciousness, and that these sounds would have 
absolutely no existence outside the essence. Rather, 
[these sounds exist] in the hearing of the Prophet 
just as a sleeping person would see non-existent in¬ 
dividuals though their forms occur in his mind 
(i dimagh). He also hears non-existent sounds which a 
person present [at the side] of a sleeping person does 
not hear while the person who is sleeping may hear 
[these sounds] and become terrified and disturbed and 
[hence] wake frightened and alarmed . 4 They [also] 
claim that if a prophet ranks high in prophecy, the 
purity of his soul leads to his seeing, in his state of 
consciousness, marvellous forms and he hears from 
them harmonious, sounds which he learns by heart 
while those around him hear and see nothing . 5 By 
[these marvellous forms] they mean the vision of the 
angels and the hearing of the Qur’an from them. But 
[a prophet] who does not rank high in prophecy sees 
these [forms] only in [his] sleep. This is the gist of 
the doctrines of the misguided. 

Our purpose is to affirm the attributes and the 
decisive proof is that, that which helps [in affirming] 
that God is knowing, helps in [affirming] that He had 
knowledge because what is understood from our say¬ 
ing "knowing” and "has knowledge” is one and the 
same thing, since the intellect l02a intellects an essence 
and intellects it in a mode and as an attribute. There¬ 
fore, it [i.e., the intellect] would be intellecting the 
attribute and what is described. The attribute,"know- 
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ledge," for example, is expressed in two statements. 
One of them is a long statement like our saying: In 
this essence (dhdt) knowledge subsists. 

The other is concise and short. It is being made 
concise by morphology and derivation, viz. "The 
essence is knowing,” just as man sees a person and 
sees a shoe, and he [man] sees his [the person’s] foot 
entering into the shoe. He [man] may express what 
he has seen in a long statement by saying: "The foot 
of this man is entering into his shoe,” or, he may 
express it by [simply] saying: "He is shod.” The only 
meaning of his "being shod” is that he has a shoe. 
The Mu'tazilah conception that the subsistence of 
knowledge in the essence necessitates a mode called 
"knowingness” for the essence is pure infatuation be¬ 
cause knowledge is that mode. The only meaning of 
his being knowing is tnat the essence (dhai) is [in] an 
attribute and in a mode. That attribute and that mode 
are the knowledge only. But those who derive mean 
ings from terms would no doubt err. And if the terms 
repeat themselves because of derivation, they would 
definitely err. The derivation of the term "knowing” 
(‘Alim) from the term "knowledge” {film) produced 
this mistake and, therefore, [people] should not be 
misled by it. Because of this all that which has been 
said and elaborated upon concerning cause and effect 
is refuted . 4 The refutation of this is a priori to those 
whose hearing never experienced the repetition of 
those terms. As for those in whose understanding such 
terms stick, it would be possible only to erase them 
from their [heads] by a long tract which this brief 
treatise cannot bear. 

The conclution We ask the philosophers and the 
Mu'fazilah: Is what is understood from our saying 
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“knowing’* (‘ Slim) different from our saying existent 
(, mawjud ), or is there what points to the existence in it 
of something additional? 

If they say, "no,” then he who says a "knowing 
existent” is like his saying an "existent existent” and 
this is obviously absurd. But if there is something 
additional to its concept, is it [i e. this addition] 
specific to the essence of the existent or not? If they 
say, "it is not,** this would be absurd, because then it 
would have nothing to do with its being an attribute 
to the existent [i.e. God]. But if it is specified by its 
essence [i.e. the essence of the existent], then what 
we mean by "knowledge” is [exactly] that which is 
the existent specified addition which is superadded to 
the existent and from 101 * which it would be better to 
derive for the existent, because of it, the term "know¬ 
ing” (* alim ). This may help them 104 * understand the 
meaning. The dispute, therefore, becomes limited to 
the term and if I want to challenge the philosophers, 
I would say: Is what is understood from our srying 
"powerful” the same as our saying "knowing” ( alim), 
or is it som thing else? If it is exactly the same, then 
it is as if we have said a "powerful powerful,” which 
is sheer repetition. And if it is something else, then 
that is what we mean and you have, thereby, affirmed 
two meanings One of them is expressed by the term 
"power” (qudrah) and the other by the term "know¬ 
ledge” ( r um), thus bringing the whole dispute once 
more to the term. 

If it is said: 

Is what is understood from your saying, command, 
prohibition (amr wanahy) and information ( khabar) l05t 
the same as what is understood from your saying, 
commanding (amir), prohibitor (nahin), and informing 
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(mukhbir) or is it something else ? 

If these terms are the same, this would be sheer 
repetition and if they are something else, then He 
should have a speech which is command (amr) and 
another which is prohibition ( nahy) and a third which 
is information and, furthermore, He should address 
every prophet 104 * with a different speech. Likewise, is 
what is understood from your saying, "He knows the 
accidents,” the same as what is understood from your 
saying, "He knows the substances (_ jawdhir ),” or is it 
something else ? If it is the same, then the one who 
knows the substances (jawdhir) should know the ac¬ 
cidents through ,07a the same knowledge (Him) so that 
one knowledge may be related to multiple and infinite 
objects. But if it is something else, God, Most High, 
must have various infinite knowledges (‘u/wm). Like¬ 
wise the [divine] speech, power, and will, and all those 
attributes whose relations to their objects are infinite 
should, therefore, be infinite in numbers, which is 
absurd. If it is permissible that there be one attribute 
which is at the same time the "command,” the "pro¬ 
hibition,** and the "information,” and would serve to 
replace these different terms, then it should be permis¬ 
sible that there be one attribute which replaces know¬ 
ledge, power, life, and the rest of the attributes Con¬ 
sequently, if this is permissible, it should be permis¬ 
sible that the essence (dhat) be sufficient by itself and 
that therein lies the concept (ma'na) of power, know¬ 
ledge, and the rest of the attributes without anything 
being' superadded, thus making the doctrine of the 
Mu'tazilah and the philosophers a necessary corollary. 

The answer is to say: 

This question stirs the greatest problem of attri¬ 
butes and it would be inappropriate to solve it in 
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a brief treatise. But since the pen has already slipped 
to its mention, we may as well hint at the starting 
point on the way to its solution, though it is a ques¬ 
tion which most of the faithful’ 08 * have avoided' 09 * 
by reverting to the adherence to the Book (Qur’an) 
and the consensus. They [i.e. the faithful] say that 
the Divine Law ( Shar *) cites these attributes because 
it points to knowledge (* ilm) and from this the one¬ 
ness [of knowledge] is undoubtedly understood. No 
addition to the oneness has been cited, and, therefore, 
we do not believe it. But this does not seem to be 
satisfactory because (Shat*) has cited command, pro¬ 
hibition, information (amr-nahy-khabar ), the Torah, 
the Bible, and the Qur’an ; what, then, prevents us 
from saying that command is not prohibition, that 
the Qur’an is something other than the Torah, when 
it is cited that He, Most High, knows what is secret 
and what is open, the exoteric and the esoteric, the 
moistened and the dry, and so forth to all that which 
is included in the Qur’an The answer to this question 
may be what we should point to the beginning of its 
examination. 

And that is that any intelligent group is forced to 
acknowledge 1 ' 0 * that the proof points to a matter dis¬ 
tinct from the existence of the essence of the Maker, 
and this is what is expressed by His being knowing 
Pdnm), powerful, and the others. This bears three 
probabilities: two extremes and a middle. Modera¬ 
tion, however, is the closest to accuracy. 

As for the two extremes, one of them shows care¬ 
lessness and that is the confining of oneself to think 
of one essence which expresses all these concepts 
and replaces them This is the position of the philo¬ 
sophers? The second extreme is on the excessive side 
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and that is the affirmation of an attribute with in¬ 
finite individuals such as knowledges, powers, and 
speech parallel to the number of the things related to 
these attributes. This is an excessiveness into which 
only the Mu'tazilah and some of the Karramites 
would delve. 8 The third opinion, which is our inten¬ 
tion, and which is the middle course, is to say that 
different things have levels in proximity and re¬ 
moteness in their differences. Two things may differ by 
their essences like the difference between motion and 
rest, 111 * between power and knowledge, between the 
substance and the accident. And whereas two things 
may come under the same definition and reality, they 
do not differ because of their essences but rather their 
difference is due to the difference of their relation. 1 ' 2 * 
Indeed, the difference between power and knowledge 
is'not like the difference between the knowledge of 
one blackness and the knowledge of another kind of 
blackness or whiteness, and this would be so if you 
define knowledge by a definition in which the know¬ 
ledge of all the objects of knowledge would .enter. 

We, therefore, say that the golden mean in belief 
is to say that any difference is due to the difference 
of the essences in themselves. One of them would not 
be sufficient to replace the other? which are different 9 
Therefore, it is necessary 113 * that knowledge be some¬ 
thing other than power, and so are life and th4 rest 
of the seven attributes. It is also necessary that the 
attributes be something other than the-essence inas¬ 
much as the difference between the described essence 
and the attribute is stronger than the difference 
between any two attributes. 

As for the knowledge of a thing, it does not differ 
from the knowledge of another except in the aspect 
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of its relation to the object of relationship It is not 
remote that the eternal attribute be distinguished by 
this characteristic, viz. the difference in things telat- 
ed should not necessitate a difference 114 * and multi¬ 
plicity in it. 

If it is said: 

Nothing in what you have said eliminates the 
problem because if you admit a certain difference be¬ 
cause 113 * of the difference of the object of relation, the 
problem would surely remain. Why do you investi¬ 
gate the cause of the difference after seeing that the 
difference does exist ? 

I say: 

The purpose of a supporter of a specific doctrine 
is to shpw, beyond question, the preponderance of his 
belief over that of the others and this we have defi¬ 
nitely demonstrated since we have shown that there is 
only one course to follow among these three, or the 
invention of a fourth unintelligible course [would 
be further required] This only course, when contrasted 
with its two opposite 116 * extremes, its preponderance 
would be known definitely. If it were inevitable that 
it should be believed—and only one of these three 
could be believed ; ours being the closest of all three 
[to accuracy]—therefore, it should be believed. What 
remains to be considered are the implications that are 
required of-this (third course] though the implications 
of the other two are even greater. Explaining 117 * away 
the implications©! [our course] is possible but eliminat¬ 
ing the difficulty entirely, 118 * while the subject under 
investigation is the eternal attributes of -God which 
are beyond man’s understanding, is an inscrutable 
task within the scope of such a book. This, therefore, 
is all we can say here. As for the Mu'tazilah, we shall 
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take them to task over their differentiation between 

power and will. 
say * 

If it is possible that He be powerful without power, 
it would Impermissible that He be witling without will, 
and there would be no difference between the two. 

He is powerful in virtue of Himself [bi nafsthi) 10 
and, therefore. He is powerful over all the objects of 
power and. likewise, if He is willing in virtue of Him- 
self He would be willing the totality of the objects of 
will ' this would be absurd because the contradictory 
objects of will could be willed only in terms of either- 
or, not collectively, while power can possibly be 
related to two contradictory things. 

The answer is: 

You should say that He is willing m virtue of 
Himself, then becomes characterised by someofthe 
contingent objects of will just as you have said that He 
is powerful unto Himself and that His power is related 
to only some of the contingent things because, accord¬ 
ing to you, the entire acts of animals and the generated 
things lie outside both His power and His will If this 
is possible vis-a vis power, it should be possible for 

WlU A t s°for the philosophers, the v have fallen into con¬ 
tradictions concerning the attribute of speech. Their 
position is invalid from two aspects: tIf . 

P First, they say that God is s P e , a ^^-^°" g n<J / sl 
thev neither affirm the inner speech [kalamu-n-nafs j 
no/do they affirm the existence of sounds cx ‘ er "*’. l J- 
They, however, affirm the hearing of sounds wh.ch 
they hold are created in the ears of the Prophet 
peace be upon him, without any external sound. If it 
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permissible that He be described as speaking through 
that which occurs in the mind ( dimdgh) of someone 
else [i e in the Prophet’s mind], 120 * it should be per¬ 
missible that He be described as sound-producing and 
moving through the existence of sound and motion in 
someone else, which is absurd. 

Secondly, all that which they have mentioned is a 
rejection of the Divine Law in toto because what is 
perceived by a sleeping person is a phantasm, not real. 
If the Prophet’s knowledge of the Divine Speech is at¬ 
tributed to imagination which is like confused dreams, 
the Prophet would not trust it and it would not be 
knowledge. On the whole, those [i.e. the philosophers] 
do not believe in religion and Islam. They merely em¬ 
bellish themselves with certain statements which they 
pronounce as a cautionary measure against the sword 
[i e. for fear of punishment]. The issue we have with 
them concerns the basis of the acts, the contingency 
of the world and the divine power ( qudrah ). We should 
not go with them into other [distracting] details. 

If it is saii : 

Do you maintain that the divine attributes are 
something other than God ? 

We say: 

This is wrong. When we say “Allah,” we point to 
the essence (dhdi) together with the attributes, not to 
the essence alone because the term "Allah," could not 
be predicated of an essence that is judged to be free 
from the divine attributes 121 * whereas it could not be 
said 122 * that jurisprudence is something other than 
the jurist; Zayd's hand is something other than Zayd, 
and the carpenter’s hand is something other than the 
carpenter because part of what is included in the 
name would not be something other than what comes 
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under the name. Therefore, the hand of Sayd is 
neither Zayd himself nor is it something other than 
Zayd. Rather, either way you posit it would be 
absurd. Likewise, any part is neither something other 
than the whole nor is it the whole itself. If it is said 
that jurisprudence is something other than man, this 
is permissible, but it is not permissible to say that it 
is something other than the jurist because man is no 
indication of the attribute of jurisprudence. It is small 
wonder, therefore, that it be certainly P^miss.ble to 
sav that the attribute is something other than the 
essence in which the attribute subsists^ Likewise it 
can be said that the accident that subsists in the 
essence ••jawhar", is something other than th e-jawhar, 
meaning that the concept [ot the term accident] is 
something other than the concept [of the term essence]. 

This is possible on two conditions. 

(1) That the Divine Law ( Shar' ) does not prevent 

its use and this is limited to God alone. 

(2) It should not be understood from the term 
“other” that whose existence is possible to the exclu¬ 
sion of that which is other than it in relation to it. 
If this is understood, it would not be possible to say 
that Zayd’s blackness is something other than Zayd 
because [blackness] does not exist without Zayd. 
Therefore, the definition of the concepts and the 
terms is being made clear and there is no sense in 
dwelling on what is self-evident. 

Notes 

2 ?b' 0 .h.o C ,y‘o!"”- (**«-«> >* »~ rib ' d Ab6 Hi,b ' ,Db '“ 1 °i * he 
Joo, ..4 to hi. Abu AH Th., 4.0 .ot 4.0, 
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absolutely the exlsteoce of attributes but rather denied their subsistence 
in the esseuce as something superadded to it. affirming, however, their 
existence as somethiog identical with the essence, the kind of existence 
which Abu Hishim ascribes to what be calls modes (ahwdl). (Kitib T^baqdt 
'h-Mu totilak, p 96, ed Susanna Diwald-Wilzer. Beirut, 1761 : Badddi, 

pp 18, 93, 169. 95.111. 144- 

3. See note I, Chapter VI. 

4 Ibn Sini reduces speech to a kind of dream ( Al-Najdt,, pp. 157-93). 

$* Ibn Sioft does not differ very much on this point .See ibid., pp. 157-93. 

6. See Introduction and our Chapter II. 

7 Philosophers and some of Mu't&zilab are agreed that God’s essence 
expresse all these attributes. See Introduction and our Chapter II. 

8. See our note on Karramites, 

9. It is Ghaz4>i’s contention that each attribute has a different esrence 
and hence J^ind of relation and, therefore, all attributes must be different 
from each other. This he is directing against al-Ka‘bi who reduced every¬ 
thing to the attribute of knowledge. 

10. Wolfsoo discusses the terms bi-nafsihi and li-dhatihi in his article 
already mentioned in the Homenaje A MWas Vallicrosa, Vol. II, pp. 545-71. 
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THE SECOND PROPERTY OF THE 
ATTRIBUTES 

We maintain that all the attributes subsist in His 
essence and none of them could possibly subsist with¬ 
out His essence, whether [this attribute] is in a locus 

or not. ... ... 

As for the Mu'tazilah, they maintain that will 

does not subsist in His essence and, therefore, it is a 
contingent thing {hadtthah), 1 that He is not a locus 
for contingent things, that [will] does not subsist in 
another locus because that would lead to His being a 
wilier through that locus, and that [will] exists in no 
locus. They also claim that the divine speech does 
not subsist in God’s essence because it is a contingent 
thing and, therefore, it subsists in a body ( jism) which 
is inanimate so that He would not be speaking through 
it but, rather, the speaker is God, the Most Exalted. 

As for the proof that the attributes shouM subsist 
in the essence, it would not be needed by those who 
have understood what we have presented above. Since 
the proof indicates the existence of the Maker, it 
necessarily indicates that the Maker is of such and 
such attributes and we mean nothing by.His being of 
such and such attribute other than that He possesses 
that attribute. There is, surely, no difference between 
His having an attribute and the subsistence of that 
attribute in His essence. 

We have already made clear the meaning of our 
statement that His being knowing is the same as say- 
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ing that there is knowledge in His essence, which is 
similar 123 * to the meaning of our statement that His 
being willing is the same as saying that will subsists 
in His essence. And, likewise, the meaning of our say¬ 
ing that will does not subsist in His essence is analogi¬ 
cal to our statement that He does not will. Calling 
the divine essence “willing” through a will that does 
not subsist in it is like calling Him “moving” through 
a movement that does not subsist in Him. If will does 
not subsist in His essence, it will make no difference 
whether it is existent or non-existent. Therefore, the 
statement of those who say that He is “willing” is a 
meaningless, erroneous term; and likewise, so is the 
term “speaking”. He is speaking because of His being 
a locus for speech and, therefore, there is no difference 
between our statements: He is speaking, and speech 
subsists in Him. Likewise, there is no difference be¬ 
tween our statements: He is not speaking, and speech 
does not subsist in His essence. This is exactly ana¬ 
logical to His being “sound-producing” and “mov¬ 
ing**. If our statement, speech does not subsist in His 
essence, is predicated of God, thus our statement. He 
is not speaking, would be rightly predicated of Him, 
because both 124 * statements are an expiession of one 
meaning. The unheard-of thing is their doctrine that 
will exists in no locus. If it is possible that one of the 
attributes would exist not in a locus, then it should 
be possible that knowledge, power, blackness, motion, 
and even speech, can exist in no locus. For that 
matter, why do they single out sound as being created 
in a locus ?, let it be created in no locus too. it sound 
cannot be conceived ot except in a locus because it is 
an accident and property, likewise is will (i rduah). 
Conversely, you say that if He creates speech in no 
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locus and will in a locus, the thesis and antithesis will 
be the same. 

But since the creation of the first creature requires 
will and since the locus is created, they could not 
judge the locus of the will to be existent before the 
will because there is no locus before will except God’s 
essence (dhat). But they do not make Him a locus for 
contingent things though those who think of Him as 
a locus for contingent things are closer [to being 
sensible] than they are. Therefore, the absurdity of 
the existence of a will in no locus, the impossibility 
of His being willing through a will that does not 
subsist in Him, and the absurdity of the occurrence 
of a contingent will through no will, 123 * can be per¬ 
ceived axiomatically by the intellect or by its sober 
investigation. These are three evident absurdities. As 
for the absurdity of His being a locus for contingent 
things, this could not be perceived except through 
detailed logical demonstration as we shall make clear. 

Note 

I. See notes on Will and Speech, 
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THE THIRD PROPERTY 

All the attributes are eternal, because if they were 
originated, the Eternal a parte ante would be a locus 
for contingent things which is absurd, or He would be 
qualified by an attribute which does not subsist in 
Him, and this is even more absurd as has already been 
mentioned. 1 Nobody ever claimed the origination of 
[the attributes] “Life” and “Power”. They do believe, 
however, in “the origination” of the knowledge of con¬ 
tingent things, divine will, and divine speech. 2 We 
point to the absurdity of His being a locus for contin¬ 
gent things from three perspectives. 

First, every contingent thing can possibly exist. The 
sempiternal a parte ante is a Necessary Being { Wajibu- 
l-Wujud) and if His attributes were [objects] of possi¬ 
bility,this would be contrary to His necessary existence 
because possibility and necessity are two contradictory 
matters. 3 It is impossible for a Necessary Essence 
(Wdpbu dh-Dhat) to possess possible attiibutes. This 
is self-evident. 

The second aspect is the strongest of all three If 
it could be supposed that contingent things reside in 
[God’s] essence, it would not be without: either the 
imagination would ascend to a contingent thing, the 
existence of a contingent thing before it being impos¬ 
sible, or it would not ascend. Nay, before every 126 * 
contingent thing it should be possible that there be a 
contingent thing. If the imagination does not ascend 
to this, then His qualification by contingent things 
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eternally would necessarily be possible. This would 
eventually lead to a chain of contingent things that 
have no beginning and the proof of its impossibility 
has been furnished. No sane person has maintained 
this part of the argument. But if the imagination leads 
to a contingent thing, 127 * the origination of a contin¬ 
gent thing before it being impossible, then that impos¬ 
sibility of the originated thing, being receptive to the 
contingent thing in itself, would not be without its 
being an impossibility either because of the contingent 
thing per se or because of something distinct from it 
[i.e. because of something distinct from the hddith]. 
It is absurd, however, that it be because of something 
distinct from it, because every distinct thing that may 
be supposed [to exist] its non-existence could also be 
supposed, which leads to a chain of contingent things 
ad infiniturn • and it is absurd. What remains, there¬ 
fore, is that the impossibility of this is in view of the 
thesis that the Necessary Being is qualified by an at¬ 
tribute that makes impossible the reception of contin¬ 
gent things because of His essence. If this is impos¬ 
sible ah eterno vis-a-vis His essence, then it would be 
absurd that the impossible be transformed into pos¬ 
sible, and this is on the same level as the impossibility 
of His being receptive to colour [i.e. mutation], eter¬ 
nally—for that [i.e. reception of colour] characterises 

mortals because “God,” according to His essence, is not 

receptive to colours [i.e. mutation] by the consensus 
of all wise men. That impossibility cannot be trans¬ 
formed into possibility; and likewise it is impossible 
that any contingent thing may reside in His essence. 

If it is said: 

This is negated by the origination of the world 
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because it was possible [tnumkin] before its occurrence 
and the imagination cannot ascend to a time before 
which the occurrence of the world would be impossible 
although its occurrence within eternity is impos- 
sible. On the whole, we can say that its occurrence is 
not impossible. 

We say: 

This objection is false. We declare only as impos¬ 
sible the affirmation of an essence ( dhdt ) which 
shrinks from the acceptance of a contingent thing 
( hadith ) because it is a necessary being, then changes 
to the possibility of accepting contingent things. The 
world does not have an essence (dhat) before coming 
into being which can be qualified as either receptive 
to origination, or not receptive, so that it may change 
to the acceptance of the possibility of origination so 
much so that this objection to our argument would be 
valid. 

Yes: this is required of the Mu'tazilahs* position 
when they say that the world has a {dhdt) whose 
non-existence ,i# * (*adam) is eternal and which is recep¬ 
tive to origination which then occurs to it after it was 
not. According to our premise, this is not consequential. 
Our thesis is that the world is an act; that an eternal 
act is an absurdity because the eternal cannot be 
an act. 

Thirdly , we say: 

If we assume the subsistence of a contingent thing 
in His essence. He—before that contingent thing— 
would either be described by the contrary of that 
contingent thing, or He would be described , as being 
separate irom that contingent thing. 129- If either that 
contrary or that separation were eternal, none of them 
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would be negated or made to cease to exist because 
eternal is incorruptible [i.e. is not an object of non¬ 
existence], and if either were a contingent thing, then 
there must be a contingent thing before it and before 
that contingent thing there must still be another ad 
infinitum which is absurd. This [absurdity] can be 
seen posited in a certain attribute such as the divine 

speech ( kaldm ), for example. 

As for the Karramites, 4 they maintain that He is 
speaking in sempiternity, meaning that He is power¬ 
ful over the creation of speech in His essence,.and that 
whenever He originates something in other than His 
essence (dhdt) t He originates in His Essence His state¬ 
ment, “Be Y’(Kun). He, therefore, must be silent before 
the creation of this statement and His silence, thus, 
would be eternal a parte ante {qadtm).\i Jahm, 3 how¬ 
ever, maintains that God creates in His essence know¬ 
ledge (Him), He must surely be, before its creation, 
unaware of it [i.e. unaware of this Him] and therefore, 
His unawareness would be eternal. 

We say: 

Eternal silence and eternal unawareness could not 
possibly be negated in view of the aforementioned 
reasoning, viz. the impossibility of the annihilation of 

the eternal. 

If it is said: 

Silence is not a "thing” ( shay'), but rather is the 
privation of speech, and unawareness is the privation 
of knowledge, ignorance and its other opposites. When 
[divine] speech exists,, no “thing” (shay’) is negated 
because there is no “thing” (shay') but the eternal 
essence which is eternal a pane post ( bdqiyah), but 
another existent is added to it, which is speech and 
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knowledge. But if it be said that a "thing” (shay*) 
has become non-existent [because of the occurrence 
of speech], this is unacceptable. This is on the same 
level ,3 °* as that of the "existence of the world” for 
it negates the "eternal non-existence”. But "non- 
existence” (*adam) is not a “thing" (shay*)* so that it 
may be described as being "eternal” and, therefore, its 
negation supposed. 

Our answer to this claim is from two perspectives. 

Firstly, those who claim that silence is the priva¬ 
tion of speech and is not an attribute (sifah), that 
unawareness (ghufiah) is the privation of knowledge 
and is not an attribute, is like their claim that the 
colour "white” is the non-existence of the colour 
"black” and the rest of the colours, and is not a 
colour; that "rest” is the non-existence of "motion” 
and is not an accident. All this is absurd, for the 
very proof that points to the absurdity of the first 
[part of their claim] points to the absurdity of the 
second [part]. 

Our adversaries on this question acknowledge that 
"rest”is an attribute whichismorethan just theabsence 
of "motion”. Indeed, whoever claims that "rest” is the 
non-existence of "motion” [alone] will not be able to 
affirm the origination of the world. Therefore, if lM * 
the appearance of motion after rest points to the ori¬ 
gination of the moving thing; so would the appear¬ 
ance of speech (kald'n) after silence p>int to the ori¬ 
gination of the speaker, 132 * and no difference [between 
the two cases can be defended], because the very 
method employed in discerning that rest is a concept 
contrary to motion can be employed to show that 
silence is a concept contrary to speech, and that un- 
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awareness is a concept contrary to knowledge. If 133 * we 
perceive a difference between the two modes of an 
essence : when resting (sakinah) and when in motion 
(i mutaharrikah ); then the essence is perceivable in 
either mode and the difference between the two modes 
is perceivable. Now this difference is due to nothing 
but the disappearance of something and the occur¬ 
rence of another because a "thing” (al-shay') does 
not differ from itself which indicates that any re¬ 
cipient of a "thing” would not be free from that thing 
or of its opposite. 134 * This is applicable to speech 
(kalam) and knowledge. But it is not a corollary that 
there be a difference between the existence and non¬ 
existence of the world 135 * because in the case above, 
the existence of two essences was not a concomitant, 
while [in the case of the world] we do not perceive 
in both modes [i.e. in the modes of ‘ adam and wujud] 
one single essence to which existence occurs. Nay, the 
world has no essence before occurrence, while the 
eternal a parte ante has an essence before the occur¬ 
rence of speech which is known in a mode different 
from the mode in which it [i.e. the essence] is known 
after the occurrence of the speech. The former [i.e. 
before occurrence of speech] is termed “silence” and 
the latter is termed "speaking” These are two dif¬ 
ferent modes in which one-continuously-existing dhdt 
is perceived. The essence has a particular mode of 
being, an attribute and a mode by which it is "silent,” 
just as it has a mode and an attribute by which it is 
"speaking,” and it also has a being by which it is 
“resting,” "moving/* and "black and white*'. This 
parallelism is inescapably consistent. 

Secondly, to finalise this argument [we propose 
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that], if it is acknowledged that silence is not a [posi¬ 
tive] concept but rather is due to an essence that is 
separate from speech, then separateness from speech, 
surely, is a mode for the separate which would become 
non-existent” 4 * once speech occurs. This mode of sep¬ 
arateness, be it called non-existence, existence, attri 
bute, or a particular mode of being (hay'ah) would be 
negated by speech. But the one negated is eternal and 
we have already mentioned that the eternal (qaditn) 
cannot be negated, whether it is an essence (dhat), a 
mode (i halah ), or an attribute ( sifah ). The impossibi¬ 
lity [of its negation] is not because it is an essence 
alone j it is because it is eternal. To this one cannot 
object by the example of the non-existence of the 
world on the ground that it also became annihilated 
despite its eternity, 1 ”* because the non-existence of 
the world is not an essence nor does it effect a mode 
for an essence, a mode which may be judged to alter¬ 
nate manners on the essence. The d.fference between 
the two is clear. 

If it is said: 

The accidents are numerous, and the opponents 
do not claim that the Creator, Praise be to Him, is a 
locus lor the origination of any of them, such as co¬ 
lours, pain, pleasure, and others. The argument, how¬ 
ever, concerns the seven attributes which you have 
mentioned. There is no dispute in the attributes of 
“life” and “power,” but rather the dispute is on the 
three attributes of speech,™' will , and knowledge » in¬ 
cluded in the concept of knowledge are the attributes 
of “hearing” and “sight” amongst those who affirm 
them, that these three attributes should be originated. 
It is impossible that they subsist in other than Him 
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because then He would not be described by them and, 
therefore, they should subsist in His essence which 
necessitates His being a locus for contingent things. 

Concerning the knowing of contingentthings Jahm 
maintains that it is a contingent attribute 7 because 
Allah. Most High, knows “now” that the world has 
existed before this [moment], that if in sempiternity, 
God knew that the world had existed, this would have 
been ignorance not knowledge, that if He did not 
know 139 * and “now” knows, then the contingency of 
knowledge would be shown by the fact that the world 
had existed before this [moment]. This applies to all 

contingentthings. . 

As for will (iradah), Jahm maintains, it should be 
originated because if l4 °* it were eternal, the object of 
will would be equally eternal with it, for whenever 
power and will are consummated, and all obstacles 
are done away with, the object of will should occur; 
how, he asks, could the object of will and power be 
delayed when there is no obstacle ? For this reason the 
Mu'tazilah claim the origination of will in no locus 
and the Karramites claim its [i.e. will's] origination m 
His essence. 1 he Karramites may express this by 
saying that He created an act of “creation” ( ijda ) in 
His essence at the time of the origination ot every 
existent thing and that is due to will. 

As for speech (kalam), they ask, how could it be 
eternal when it contains information about things past? 
How, they further ask, could He say in eternity, “We 
sent Noah to his people,” when He did not create 
Noah yet? And how could He say in eternity, unto 
Moses, “Put off thy shoes, thou art in the holy valley, 
when He did not create Moses yet? And how could He 
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command and prohibit without there being an object 
of command or of prohibition ? If this is absurd, then it 
became acknowledged by necessity that He commands 
and prohibits, such command and prohibition being 
impossible in eternity, 141 * then it would be decidedly 
known that He became Commander and Prohibitor 
after He was not. This is what is meant by His being 
a locus for contingent things. 

The answer. We say: 

When we solve this sophistry over these three at¬ 
tributes, there arises automatically an independent 
proof which negates His being a locus for contingent 
things. No one held such a view but for this sophistry 
which once examined would prove false, just as the 
theory which maintains that He is a locus for colours 
[i.e. mutation] and other [accidents] which no proof 
can justify His being described by them. 

We say, therefore : 

The Creator, Most High, knew in sempiternity of 
the existence of the world at the time di its existence. 
This knowledge is one attribute which requires decree¬ 
ing in sempiternity the knowledge that the world 
"would be” and at the time of its existence, that it 
"is” and after, the knowledge that it "was”. These 
modes occur consecutively on the world, and the 
world is always unveiled to God through this attribute 
while He does not change. 142 * Rather, what changes 
are the modes of the world. To illustrate this, we say : 
Let us suppose that one of us has acquired a know¬ 
ledge before sunrise that Zayd would be coming at 
sunrise; that this knowledge did not cease but remain¬ 
ed j that this one did not acquire any other knowledge 
at sunrise j what would the state of this person be at 
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the rise of the sun • would he be knowing that Zayd 
is coming or would he not be knowing ? It is absurd 
that he should not be knowing because the remaining 
of knowledge is judged by [Zayd’s] coming and at 
sunrise. 143 * Now that he knows that the sun has risen, 
he would necessarily be knowing of the coming [of 
Zayd]. If This knowledge continues 144 * after sunrise, 
he should certainly be knowing that [Zayd] has come. 
Therefore, one knowledge provides the comprehen¬ 
sion that something is going to "be,” it "is,” and it 
"became". This example should help 143 * to under¬ 
stand God’s eternal knowledge that necessitates the 
comprehension of contingent things in their different 
modes. Hearing and sight should be analogical to this 
because each 146 * one of them is an attribute by which 
the objects of sight and of hearing are made "seen" 
and "heard” clearly at the time of [their] existence 
without either attribute being originated or under¬ 
going change. Indeed, the contingent things are the 
objects of hearing and of sight. 147 * 

The decisive proof of this is that the difference 
between the modes of a single thing, 14S * in its categori¬ 
sation to that which has "become,” "shall be” and 
“is” could not exceed the difference between the 
different essences. If it is, of course, acknowledged 
that knowledge 149 * does not become multiplied by the 
multiplicity of the essences, how, then, could it [i.e. 
knowledge] be multiplied by the multiplicity of the 
modes of one single essence ? And if one knowledge 
provides the comprehension of different and dissimilar 
essences, why should it be impossible that one know¬ 
ledge would provide comprehension of the modes of 
a single essence in relation to the past and the future ? 
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There is no doubt that Jahm does not attribute 
limitation to God’s objects of knowledge and that he 
does not affirm infinite knowledges; therefore, the 
consequent of this is that he should admit one know¬ 
ledge that is related to numerous and different objects 
of knowledge. How could it be improbable with respect 
to the modes of a single object of knowledge which 
He actualises? If a [individual] knowledge about 
every [individual] contingent thing occurs to Him, 
then that knowledge would not be free 130 * either from 
being an object of knowledge or from not being an 
object of knowledge. If it would not be an object of 
knowledge, this would be absurd because it is a con¬ 
tingent thing and if it is possible that there exists a 
contingent thing which He doesn’t know although it 
is in His essence and it is more proper for Him to be 
aware of it, then that it is possible that He would 
not know the contingent things which are different 
from His essence is even more proper. But if it is an 
object of knowledge either he would be lacking an¬ 
other knowledge which in turn requires further know¬ 
ledge, ad infinitum , 13u which is absurd, or He would 
know the contingent thing and the “ knowledge ” of 
the contingent thing with that same knowledge thus 
making knowledge one essence having two objects of 
knowledge, 132 * one of them being its essence [i.e. of 
knowledge] lS3 * and the other being the essence of the 
contingent thing. This would unquestionably require 
the possibility of a single knowledge related to two 
different objects of knowledge. How, then,- could it 
not be permissible that there be one knowledge which 
is related to the modes of a single object of knowledge 
and the preservation of the unity of that knowledge 
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and its freedom from mutation ? This is inescapable. 

As for will (irddah), we have already mentioned 

that its occurrence without another will is absurd, that 

its [will’s] occurrence through [another] will would 
lead to infinite regress. [We have also mentioned that] 
the relation of the eternal will to contingent things is 
not absurd and that it is impossible that will be relat- 
S ed to the eternal ( qadim ), that the world is not eternal 

! because will is related to its origination, not to its 

existence in eternity. 134 * All this has already been made 
clear. Al-Karr&ml, too, maintains that He creates in 
! His essence an act of “creation” ( ijad ) 8 at the time 
j of the origination of the world and thus the origina¬ 
tion of the world is fulfilled at that time. Al-Karr&mi 
j would be asked : And what specifies the contingent act 
of creation (ijad hadith) in His essence by that [parti¬ 
cular] time ? Would not that time in turn require 
another specifier ? They [the Karramites] would be 
faced in their position of ijad with the same conse¬ 
quences of the Mu'tazilahs’ position concerning the 
contingent will. And if some of them [i.e. some of the 
Karramites] maintain that that [ijad] is His saying, 
j “Be” ( Kun ), which is a sound, 133 * this would be absurd 
j from three perspectives : 

j One of these perspectives is the impossibility of the 

subsistence of sound 156 * in His essence. 

The second is that His statement: “Be” (Kun) is 
originated also. If it occurs without His saying to* * 
“Be” “Be ” then the world might as well occur with- 
out His saying to it, "Be” (Kun) If His statement: 
"Be” (Kun), in order for it to occur, requires another 
statement, this latter statement would, in turn, require 
a third one, and the third a fourth ad infinttum. 
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Furthermore, we should not debate with those whose 
intellects lead them to maintain that He creates in His 
essence His statement, “Be" ( Kun), every time He 
creates something, thus bringing together thousands 
over thousands of sounds every moment. It is, of course, 
acknowledged that the letter (nun) and the letter (kaf) 
cannot be pronounced simultaneously. The letter (nun) 
should succeed the letter (kaf) because the combina¬ 
tion of the two letters together is impossible and if 
they are combined together, but not in order, they 
would not make sense or constitute a speech. Just as 
it is impossible to combine two different letters, it is 
also impossible to combine two similar letters. And as 
it is unintelligible [to pronounce] instantly a thousand 
( kdfs ), it is also unintelligbte [to pronounce] the letter 
(kaf) and the letter (nun) simultaneously. It is better 
for such people to ask God, Most High, to bless them 
with some intelligence than to dabble in intellectual 
speculation. 

Third 1 y, is His command, “Be"( Kun) ,an address 158 * 
to the world when it is in the state of non-existence or 
when it is in the state of existence (wujud) ? If it is an 
[address to the world] when it is in the state of non¬ 
existence, then the non-existent does not comprehend 
a command and, therefore, how could it comply 
by existing in response to His command, “Be" ? And 
if [the command to the world] is when it is in the state 
of existence, the existent cannot be asked to “be." 
Consider, now, what God can do to one who goes 
astray from His right path, how one's feeble intellect 
leads one not to understand the meaning of God's 
Word : “His command, when He desires a thing, is to 
say to it ‘Be,' and it is," and that God's Word is only 


a metaphor denoting the efficacy of [the Divine] Power 
and its perfection These are led by wrong understand¬ 
ing to these infamies. We seek God's protection from 
disgrace and scandal on the Great Day of Fright , the 
day when the consciences are unveiled, the hearts 
afflicted, and the veil of God shall be removed from 
the viciousness of the ignorant, when the ignorant 
who hold wrong views about the belief in God and 
His attribute will be told, “Thou wast heedless of this; 
therefore, We have now removed from thee thy cover¬ 
ing, and so thy sight today is piercing." 

As for speech (kalam), it is eternal and what they 
consider as improbable in His saying [to Moses], “Put 
off thy shoes," and His Word, “We sent Noah to his 
people," is an improbability which leans on their 
judging speech as sound, which is impossible to God, 
but [speech] is not impossible if the [theory] of “inner 
speech" is understood. 

We say: 

There subsists in God’s essence information about 
sending Noah, the verbal expression of which, before 
sending him, is “We send," and after sending him, 
“We have sent." The term, naturally, differs accord¬ 
ing to circumstances but the concept that subsists in 
His essence remains unchanged. Its reality is that it 
is information related to an informer. That informs** 
tion is the sending of Noah at a particular time which 
does not change by the change in the modes as we 
have already mentioned when dealing w;th knowledge. 
Likewise, His Word, ‘ Put off thy shoes, is a state¬ 
ment which indicates “command". The command is 
a requirement and a demand that subsists in the 
essence of the commander, and for it to subsists in the 
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commander’s essence, the presence of the one com¬ 
manded is not a condition. But it is permissible that 
it subsists in his [i e. commander’s] essence before the 
existence of the one commanded. If the one command¬ 
ed comes into existence, he would be l59 * commanded 
by that same requirement without a further renewed 
requirement. For, many a person who has no son, as 
there would subsist in his essence a requirement for 
the quest of knowledge by his son, would estimate in 
his mind to say to his son: "Seek knowledge.*' This 
requirement would be effectuated in his mind on the 
assumption that the son would exist* If the son is to 
exist, and a mind is created for him as well as a 
knowledge of what is in the father’s mind without the 
estimation of the composition of an audible statement, 
and if this requirement is to remain until the time 
when [the son] exists, then the son would know that 
he is commanded from his father’s side to seek know¬ 
ledge without a need for the resumption of a require¬ 
ment to be renewed in the [father’s] mind - rather 
that [initial] requirement remains. Yes, the custom is 
that a son would not have a knowledge [of what the 
father demands] except through a statement that in¬ 
dicates the inner demand [i.e. a statement that indi¬ 
cates what is in the father’s mind]. The verbal state¬ 
ment, 160 * "Seek knowledge,” would indicate the de¬ 
mand that is in himself [i.e. in the father's mind], 
whether that demand occurs at that time when his 
son exists or it was subsisting in his [i e. in his father’s] 
essence before his son's existence. This is. the way 
that the subsistence of command in God's essence 
should be understood; the statements indicating it 
[i.e. the command], being originated and the object of 
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indication [i.e. command itself] being eternal ( qadttn ). 
The existence of the objection of indication does not 
require the existence of the one commanded; but 
rather it imagines his [i.e of one commanded] existence 
since it is possible that the one commanded can be 
estimated to exist. But if its existence is impossible, 
the existence of the requirement may not be imagined 
by one who knows the impossibility of its existence. 
Therefore, we do not hold that a requirement to effect 
an act from that the existence of which is impossible 
subsists in God’s essence; rather, the requirement 
should be directed toward that whose existence is 
possible; and this is not absurd. 

If it is said: 

Do you say that God, in eternity, is commanding 
and prohibiting? If you say He is commanding, how 
could He be commanding without there being one to 
command? And if you say, "No, then He becomes 
commanding after He was not. 

We say: 

Our friends [i.e. the Ash'arites] have differed on 
the answer to this question. Our choice [i.e. our view] 
is to say that this is an investigation, part of which 
is related to the meaning and the other part is relat¬ 
ed to the general application of the term linguistical¬ 
ly. As for the share of the meaning, it has been clari¬ 
fied, viz the eternal requirement is intelligible even 
thought it may precede the existence of the one com¬ 
manded as in the case of the son. Rather, it should 
be asked whether the term "commanding” 161 * should 
be applied to Him after the one commanded exists 
and understands or should it be applied to Him be¬ 
fore? This in any case, is a semantic question the 
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likes of which should not occupy a theologian. The 
truth of the matter is that it is permissible to apply 
it to Him just as it has been permitted to call God, 
Most High, “powerful” before the existence of the 
objects of power. They do not consider as remote a 
powerful agent who does not have an existent object 
of power. Rather, they hold that the powerful requires 
an object of power that is an object of knowledge 
and which is not existent. Likewise, the commanding 
requires an object of command 162m which is an object 
of knowledge but not existent, while the non-exist¬ 
ent’s existence is an object of knowledge before [its] 
existence. Nay, a command requires contents of com¬ 
mand, an object of command, and a commanding one, 
while the contents of command are non-existent. It 
should not be asked, how could He be commanding 163- 
without contents of command, but it should be said 
that He has contents of command that are objects of 
knowledge and whose existence is not a condition j 
the condition is their non-existence. Nay, he who 
commands his son, by way of counselling, to do some¬ 
thing and then dies, after which the son executes the 
will, such son would be described as having complied 
with the command of his father though the command 
is missing here and the commanding one himself is 
non-existent. But in spite of this, we do apply the 
phrase, “compliance with command . If the one 
commanded is not complying with the command, and 
neither is the command existent nor the commanding 
one, and. furthermore, if that command being a com¬ 
mand 164 * did not require the existence of the contents 
of the command either, why should the existence of 
the one commanded 163 * be required? This much has 
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uncovered the share of both the term and the mean¬ 
ing which are our sole objects of investigation. This 
is the summation and analysis of what we have want¬ 
ed to say concerning His being a locus for contingent 
things. 

Notes 

1. Some ol the Mu'tazilah. as we have pointed out, hold that tome ol 
the attributes are conti ngent each as the attribute of will. 

2. See our note on Knowledge. 

3. In note 5, Chapter I, we have cited Ibn Sina'a concept of al-W&jib. 

4. See note on Karramiies. 

5. Jabm ibn Safw&n is the head of a school which carried his name (al- 
Jahmiyyah) He was a Jabrite. See our note on Jabrites. and al-Milal, p. 60. 

6. See Maq&lit, p. 181, and our note 22 in our Introduction. 

7. See note 5. Chapter IX. 

8. See our note on Karratniltt. 
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Chapter X 

THE FOURTH PROPERTY 

The names of God, Most High, which are derived 
from these seven attributes, are sempiternally (azalin) 
and eternally predicated of Him. He is, in eternity. 
Living, Knowing, Powerful, Willing, lee * Hearing, See¬ 
ing, and Speaking. As for those ones which are deriv¬ 
ed 167 * for Him from actions, such as: sustainer (raziq), 
creator (khdliq), raising one (mu'iz), and lowering one 
(mudhil ), opinions have differed 148 * on whether they 
are predicated of Him in sempiternity or not. But 
even these, if the cover is removed from them, the 
impossibility of the differences on them would be 
shown. 

On the whole the names which God applies to 
Himself are from four categories : 1 

The first category points to nothing but His essence 
such as existent; 169 * and these are predicated sempi¬ 
ternally and eternally. 

In the second category are those which point to the 
essence together with a negative addition, such as [the 
name] “Eternal** a parte ante ( al-qadbnf, which indi¬ 
cates an existence not preceded by non-existence, 470 * 
and 171 * the “Eternal** a parte post {bdqi) which points 
to His existence [firstly] and the negation of non-exist¬ 
ence from Him secondly. Likewise are the * one 
which points to the existence and the negation of a 
partner (shank) \ the “All-Sufficient** (ghant) which 
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points to the existence and negates need. Those, too, 
are predicated sempiternally and eternally because 
what is negated about Him is negated per se and such 
negation accompanies the essence perpetually. 

The third category encompasses those which point 
to existence plus an attribute which is superadded to 
it from among the real attributes [sifat aUma*na\ such 
as “Living,** “Powerful,** “Speaking,** “Knowing,** 
“Willing,** “Hearing,** and “Seeing/* as well as what 
is related to these seven attributes such as “Com* 
manding,** “Prohibiting,** “Informing/* 173 * and their 
like. All those, too, are sampiternally and eternally 
predicated of Him by those who believe in the eter¬ 
nity of all the attributes. 

The fourth category includes those which indicate 
existence in relation to an act of His acts such as the 
“Generous** (jawdd ), “Sustainer** ( raziq ), “Creator** 
(khdliq), “Raising One** (mu’iz), “Lowering One** 
(mudhil) and their like. These are not agreed upon. 
Some maintain that they are predicated [of Him] 
sempiternally because if they were not to be predi¬ 
cated of Him, then His description by them would 
necessitate change. Others maintain that they are 
not to be predicated [of Him] because since there are 
no creatures in eternity, how could He be Creator ? 
What removes the cover from this is that the sword 
in its sheath is called sharp (sdrim ). -But at the 
moment of cutting it is called sharp by logical conclu¬ 
sion. But both cases have two different meanings. 
When the sword is in the sheath, it is sharp tn poten - 
tia, and when it cuts, it is sharp in actu. 

Likewise, the water in a glass and at the time of 
drinking is called thirst-quenching, yet these are two 
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different applications. The meaning of calling the 
sword sharp when it is in the sheath is that t 
characteristic by which the "cutting 18 
present in the sword (in potenlta). The lack of ltnm^ 
diate cutting is not due to a shortco^.nginthe 
sword’s essence, or its sharpness or readmes? to be 
nsed. but rather it is due to a different 
yond its essence. In the same sense thattheterm 
“«haro” is applied to the sword in its sheath, the 
term "Creator” (kkaliq) is applied to God in sempi- 
. it _ Creation is not actualised because of some¬ 
thing new that was not in the essence (dhSl ) i rather 
S ttatTs conditional for the equalisation of an act 
U extent in sempiternity. But in the sense that the 
term sLr*> is predicated of the sword at the tnomen^ 
Hotline Ti e by logical conclusion] it is not predi- 
°f cutting . y* This is the share of the 

“wtis therefor^! dear that those who say 
^TthUtermb e the teim “Creator”] is not to be 
Pirated [of Him] in sempiternity are right if they 
ggSStaiS lense. And those who hold that 

it is to be remov- 

^LXte^rpSm. the dispute would 

b * T° h °s is^all that we have iutended to say concern- 

awen^faims.^hree^ hrMchM^bnuiched 

p„ U ,,o.U« ^ „ 

ST-S .1 *S£> u. -» »«»***•> 
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claims. Every claim, however, was to be based on 
other claims which lead to its affirmation. 

Note 

1. See our Chapter II. 
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SIGLA 

AK: MS. No. 4129/1 in Library of Dil ve Tarih- 
Cogvafya Fakultesi, Ankara Universitesi. 

AS: MS. No. 2182 in the library of Ayasofiya. 

BA : 650 in Suleymaniye , Be sir Aga. 

TEXTUAL NOTES 

Note.—Numbers refer to the translation; the adopt¬ 
ed readings can be discerned by comparing the trans¬ 
lation with the variants and the 1962 Ankara edition 
of al-Iqtisad Fil-V'iqad. 


la AK-30, BA-140 oiL-Jl j*l . AS-18 oU„Jt 
2a AK 30, BA-140 « AS-18 ^ 

3a AK-30, BA-140 J 

= AS-18 

4a AK-30 Ajx. = AS-18 

<=> BA-140 

5a AK-30, BA-140 J5-1I 5 jj> *Tjju U* 
a AS-18 I A* 

6a AK oSlj ^uJj! ajIjJ 

= AS-18, BA-140 ^ ^ tflaJ 
7a AK-30 J*l*u J**l' in W* 5 = AS-19, ^.>11 
= Ba-140 JiWI J*ai WJ 
8a AK-31, AS-19 <** <*l» 

9a AK-31, BA-140 « AS-19 
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10a AK-31 V u! JUs-i - AS-19 *» JUa-i 

= BA-140 V JUaJ 
11a AK-31, AS-19 lil = BA-140 il 
12aAK-31 - AS-19= BA-140£>>***/ 

13a AK-31, BA-140 - AS-19 dj» 

14a AK-31, AS-19 juw = BA-140 jrf 
15a AK-31 k***j 

16a BA-140 ^ 

17a BA-141 j 

18a AS-19 1*1*11 * BA-141 <*11*31 

19a AS-19 (jl 

20a BA-141 j 

21a AS-19 jl 

22a AS-19 J£U1 j ^i3 jCJ Ui UU 

23a AK-32 ^ 

24 a B A-141 ** 

25a AK-33 u 1»Uu q\ JUj *i> l o' J a »-«»> j 

26a AS-20 Cr 4 

27a AK-33 j^^Jl 
28a AS-20 ^ j£i Vj 

29a AK-33 = AS-20 cr^l d&H 

30a AS-20 JtsCsUi JiCsVl v yl o' bJUJU 

31a AK-33 ( j+'K> 

32a AK-33 ^ JWj 

33a AS-20 avs^-11 j 

34a BA-142 jj 

35a AK-34, AS-21, BA-142 >UJI Ji ji 
36a BA-142 oUl Jl ULJ oJjjaJI 

37a AK-34 aJj-tfi VI 
38a AS-2l<BA-142 J 

39a AS-21, BA-142 v-bH Cr 4 ^ ^ 

40a BA-142 <*1 ot »ja«3l 
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41a AK-35 W* cP V* u# 

= AS-21 cA^^ri 6^ p* *^ u 
42a AK-35, AS-21 13* JJ x* Sj^l uU 
= BA-142 J*i J*iJI J-i IS* t**" 

43a AK-35 JjVl j ^U)b .Sue = AS=21 Jj<J' j ^JWt -ul~ 
44a AS-21 f *i ,jU)I ilJiT j 
45a BA-143,lf^yj <*1* 

46a AS-21 r J 31 

47a AS-22 

48a AK-36 ^ <**U^ am o^i*> 

49a AK-36 *1 jUf 

50a AS-22 j*U)1 ^ 2^j u^i 

51a AK-36 jU 

52a AK-36, AS-22, BA-143 olr> 0* ‘3’ 5->* 

53a AS-22 <j •jl^* a 4, * = —a* '-***■ Cr* 

.I^L I3U ^ ^ ju gJjJl a-U x* jJI 

54a AS-22 ** j>^j * = BA-143 JijsW 

55a AK-36 cij* *31 oijSiV! *g* — AS-22 

56a AK-37 ^ W uu 
57a AS-22 *j«^ jj-* 2 ** g*** ^ 

58a AS-22 ^Lsllj ,* 

59a AS-22 

60a AK-37 jv •j£ *•!* Cr 1 * 

61a AK-37 = BA-144 ^ 

62a AS-22 *^Ui« ^ Vjl Uj»^. *JI 
63a AK-38, BA-144 U*;jLJ JS** j ^ J? 

= AS-23 — JWj--- JWoi 
64a AK-38 *1* <3^* 

a AS-23 j*l*M j 0**^1 * ojfe 

.= BA-144 *1* gs9*^> 6^a» *11^ **J 
65a AK-38 oi>Jt V? u*~* u 
66a AS-23 ^ aJIj JM *1 oil ^Uii 6' 
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67a AS-23 1,-U* ^ i u-->~ 6 s '*** r 1 <** JU 

oUyaJI ^y^i* 

68a AS-24 <3s^\ «i* ‘to*^ (j* <■$* 

69a AK-40, AS-24, BA-145 y* ^ ^ 411 
70a AS-24 Ji»« j* -» 

71a AK-40 .1*- j' = BA-145 J> 

72a AS-24i393» <3* -> 

73a AK-41 ,JWI J i^* 1 ^ * i - 11 -* «* -** 

74a AK-41 . 

75a AS-25 f Ui9l »i» £*»■ J ^ d 1 *^-> a*" ■>*->' 

76a AK-42, AS-25 ,-ui' 

77a AS-25 ij-Wl 
78a AS-25 J-»J 

79a AK-42, AS-25, BA-146 *5*" Cr* Vj»- 

JUJ" Ail A) Ayl 

80a AK-43, AS-26 JsJi 6« 

81a AK-43 jJUJl v^’-> >** 

82a AS-26 (jJWl fiX j* 

83a AK-43 J-Ji <3ir ... 

84a AK-43, AS-26, BA-147 obijVl, f >Jl c>* Vj u ^ 
85a AK-43 a=~JI- J^'s = AS-26 a^JU 
86a AS-26 W«l a) jUi! ^ Uil 
= AK-43 Ja»l ,Ja 
87a BA-147, AS-26 ^ ul 
88a AK-44, AS-27, BA-147 sa'j! J 1 ^ 

89a AK-44, AS-27, BA-147 AiD ,^.Ul saIj! Ji 
90a AK-44 ( y3 o' Jij'j % 

91a AK-44 ^ 9 a^^j 
92a AK-44 ^bl !***• asjb. j 
93a AK-44, AS-27 *-Vl j^V^i 
94a AK-44, BA-148 >) li» liu 
= AS-27 ^ ij» j .... ,iu 
95a AK-44 Jl~>' cy •>»* L J* '■* ,l .3 
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963. AS-27 Ju5"~ *ji» 

973 AK-47 »iiy U 

983 AK-47 oMi 
993 AK-47 Ja 

100a AS-29 r £*i 
101 a AK*48 *.£ olj j 

102a AK-48 Jio J 2 *li <jb 
103a AK-49 
104a AK-49 ,*»ju Uj j& 

105a AK-49 . 

106a AK-49 Jf 
107a AS-29 j*JbJI 

108a AK-49, AS-29 ^U*JI = BA-150 ^^Jl 

109a AK-49, AS-29, BA-150 X 

110a AK-50 J/j ot Ji 

111a AK-50 iTyJl ufcA^i 

112a AK-50 ^jjbcujl Yr ^ 

113a AK-50, BA— 151 (*Wl dj& o\ 

114a AK-50 V of j* j 

** AS-30 V 13*$ 

115a AS-30 e »<»i U 

116a AK-50 aJ ^isji 

117a AK-50 J£s VI jjlsj j « BA-151 JSkUi jj*j j 
118a AS-30 A*lai JiCi Vl juj j 
119a AK-51 AS 30 djz& V rr iV 
120a AS-30 ^ ,»&cu j 

M BA-151 fcUi j 

12la AS-30, BA- 51 *-fJ Vt oU*Jl 
122a AK-51 AJAJiyt aiiu JUj V UJ" = BA-151 aJa)I ^ *iiJi 
123a AK-52 aj^ u^* j 

124a AK-52, BA-151 a* u&jU l^jV ^ 

125a AS- 1 iilji ^ ojL «j!jI 
126a AK-52, AS-31 ]yal JT Jj 
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127a AK-52, AS-31 *lu 
128a AS-32 AtjO* ^ajjl j oi3 

129a AK-53 AJji JOi jl ajJI e50i j *jUJI ^303 & Jl£J Vb j! 

ilKii Vi *J03 j< 

= AS-32 ^£b‘Vi j juJI vX)i j MS is defective here 
130a AS-32 r »bJI ^ JJaj j * 

131a AS-32 j*JiJ jJUJt 

132a AK-54 f *fli o^ 

133a AK-54 Ul y>j 

134a AS-32 l a* j V>» 

135a AK-54, AS-32, BA-153 

136a AK-54 f *Gl ob> 

137a AK-54 ^jll ax* ^^1 aU» = AS-32 fA*JI ^ 

138a AK-54, BA-153 r *fl» 

139a AS-32 UU & ^ t3lj 
140a AS-32 ^ 

141a AK-55 fA*)' 

142a AK-55 j^Jl Ul j ^ 

143a AK-55 £$UJi a:* fJ Jdb *ti> ja» 

144a AK-55 c - ^U»3l *Uuil ^ Jj j)j 
145a AK-55 <l>l ^ (n^ ol 
146a AK-55, AS 33, BA-153 a*Ij i/ob 
147a AS-33, BA-153 

148a AK-55, AS 33, BA-153 J-dj V c-V 0*i 
149a AK-55, AS-33 ^ o^l ^ V ,*1*11 
150a AK-55, AS-33, BA-153 U jU* V ^bJI 6£ 
151a AK-55 ifJ ajI|J V ^.1 Jl 
152a AK-55 jLjl*-. *0jl 

153a AS-33, BA-153 *13 >Vlj a?I 3 U a^i 

154a AS-33 fA*JI J V 
155a AS-33 JUuJl vjJ j*j 
156a AK-56, AS-33 *JIa» JjUI f M 
157a AK-56, AS-33 0 r jQ J /» 
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158a AS-34 jUi * j* u» 

159a AK-57 lj>4L orj 

160a AS-34, BA-154 o'UJlj o>£-» 

161a AK-57 ^Ul r -i 

162a AS-34 Ijj-^ ^01 tX)j& 

=f BA-154 fj>*L — — 

163a*AK-57 vJ-T Ju. Vj 

164a AK-57 ^Vl £jlz«j 

165a AS-34 tJ&Ci -u* u ^ Lji 
166a AK-57 fjjtf 

167a AK-57 *i L UU 

168a AS-34, BA-154 os# 

169a AK-58, AS-34, BA-155 ajI3 J* VI Jju V 

170a AS-34 ^aSJI J* Jaj *jU gains' j 

171a AK-58 jWj 

172a AK-58 j 

173a AK 58, BA-155 >Jij 

174a AS-35, BA-155 r £*l 

175a BA-155, AK-58 ^jUJi & 
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